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Economy in Teaching School. III* 


By Prin. E. L. BLACKSHEAR, Prairie View State Normal 
and Industrial College of Texas. 


Assuming that a child has learned in the kindergarten 
or in the home the art of simple reading or suggested 
speech to an extent corresponding with his own range of 
ideas and experiences as seen in his oral language; 
counting to one hundred; combinations to five; a knowl- 
edge of the simplest physics, chemistry, and geography 
of the range of his childish experience; with some knowl- 
edge of his own family and neighborhood history; and of 
the myths of childhood’s fairyland—he is ready to enter 
at the age of seven or eight_ upon a curriculum, a rude 
outline of which is commenced in this article—four 
years, primary grades; three years, secondary or grammar 
grades; to be followed by two years of shop-work or work 
on a model school farm. There would be manual train- 
ing in the primary and grammar grades, but in the two 
industrial grades manual training or trades work would 
greatly predominate—or practical agriculture, including 
gardening, dairying, poultry-raising on the model school 
farm—with a minimum of text-book work. 

This would make a total of nine years in which a pupil 
could lay the foundation, literary, scientific, and practical; 
intellectual, moral, manual; for a subsequent career. 


With this preparation he could enter directly as most . 


would upon their life work. A more fortunate or more 
resolute minority would take a period of collegiate resi- 
dence followed by thoro professional preparation. 


Primary Section. 
First Year. 


LITERATURE. 


A reader (or series of leaflets) containing not “ made- 
up child lessons,” but the simpler selections from the 
best literature, with good pictures to illustrate and to 
stimulate and guide the picturing power so necessary to 
a proper appreciation of literature. Selections so taught, 
so studied, so learned that a perfect memorizing is the 
result. There should be no hurrying to cover a pre- 
scribed number of pages or selections. 


NATURE STUDY. 


Animals (domestic).—Using pictures and observing 
actual specimens of cow, horse, deg, cat, chicken, etc. 
(Each school might keep and take good care of a few 
specimens to learn fully their habits and modes of living 
and to enter sympathetically into the life of the lower 
animals.) Pupils could visit livery stables, dairies, and 
pastures for observation. In oral lessons much scientific 
— could be brought out and simple classification 
taught. 


COMMERCIAL PRACTICE. 


Simple lessons in making change, in buying and sell- 
ing, using actual money and actual articles of small 
trade. One dollar to be the limit to be reached during 
the year and all possible combinations and simple trade 
transactions within that limit to be taught. 

Simple accounting. 





* No. I appeared in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL of December 27, 
1902; No. II, January 24, 1903. 


WORD STUDY. 
Power of letters.—Syllables: syllabic combinations and 


‘ syllabication. 


Pronunciation of words. (A very valuable practice is © 
drill in the prompt, distinct pronouncing of words.) 
Enunciation of syllables in words. Utterance of vowels. 
Words as expressive of name, action, and quality. 

Combinations of words in phrases and sentences, writ- 
ing of tne word, the phrase, and the sentence. 

(In literature study the child would not be taught 
words as such but ideas, thoughts, sentiments, the power 
of pure imagery and sympathy. The phrases and phras- 
ing of the best literature should be early and indelibly 
stamped. As the individual letters are the alphabet of 
words, so the phrases and phrasing of literature are the 
alphabet of expression, of composition, of conversation. 
A chief aim in the study of literature might well be to 
form a habit, style, richness, clearness, force, and elegance 
of conversation.) 

NUMBER. 


a. Counting. and grouping objects by tens to 100. 
Naming one group as 10, two groups as 20, etc. Nam- 
ing one group and one or more singles as 12. Naming 
several groups and several singles as 23, 35, 46, etc., by 
objects. 

Learning to write these names in figures. 

b. Counting forward to 100 by ones and backward to 0. 

“ “ “ 100 ‘ twos 6“ ‘“ 
“ 100 “ threes “ “cc 

Etc. to counting forward and backward by 10. 

Same process taken as multiplication (no tables to be 
committed). 

Same process taken as division (no tables to be com- 
mitted). 

All possible combinations up*to 20, and all possible 
operations in adding, multiplying, subtracting, and divid- 
ing. The fractional idea and method developed from 
division. 

Objects used and then generalized, as 2 blocks + 2 
blocks = 4 blocks; 2 apples + 2 apples = 4 apples. 
Then 2a+2a=4a, or 2x+2x=4x. The general ex- 
pression of the numerical acts as done and seen in ob- 
jects would be the “algebraic” expression. (Children 
can early do simple acts of generalization and classifica- 
tion. Later on, of course, the algebraic symbol would 
be taken to represent not an object but a “quantity.”) 
As fast as a process in number is mastered in the con- 
crete it should be generalized algebraically. 


FORM STUDY. 


Geometrical drawing.—The straight line, as horizontal, 
vertical, oblique. Straight lines, as parallels, perpendic- 


6 “ec 


ulars, and obliques. =, +, X. 

Corners so formed thought of as angle. The angle 
formed, Vv. 

Kinds of angles. 

The figure, as triangle, quadrilateral, pentagon, and 
hexagon. 


The polygon. The circle. 

(The child of seven readily grasps these geometrical 
concepts in a concrete way. In succeeding years grad- 
uated geometrical construction would follow. The pupil 
should become as ready and expert in geometrical con- 
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struction as he does in the tables in arithmetic, before 
taking up the reasoning process of the demonstration of 
the theorem. With the purely mechanical matter of 
construction made automatic, the way is cleared for easy 
steps in demonstration.) 


PHYSICAL CULTURE AND SIMPLE HYGIENE. 


Right breathing taught in connection with ventilation. 

Correct position taught in connection with the geog- 
raphy of the great vital organs of the torso. 

(Later on the lesson of mental equipoise as related to 
physical position and attitude and to temperament would 
be inculcated, etc.) 

MANUAL TRAINING. 


The art by which man gains ascendency over his phys- 
ical environment. The reaction of mind on environ- 
ment to make that environment more helpful to, more 
harmonious with the mind, the successive and progressive 
reactions between mind and environment constituting 
the whole history of domestic and industrial art. 

Clay modeling. Simple sloyd. 


Summary and Addenda. 


The above is merely designed to be rudely suggestive, 
and the following years are yet to be suggested in a sim- 
ilarly crude way. It is believed, however, that in seven 
years’ time the work now covered in nine or ten years 
can be accomplished and a rational curriculum embrac- 
ing all that is fundamental and essential in numbers and 
the practical application in literature, in history, in al- 
gebra and geometry, in personal culture (including physi- 
ology, hygiene, and calisthenics), in physical science, and 
the elements of industrial training can be attained. The 
two industrial years would put the pupil into possession 
of that priceless heritage of industrial art and science 
by which man has obeyed the divine injunction, ‘ Subdue 
the earth and have dominion.” The pupil to realize him- 
self, to come most fully into personality and character 
must come into possession of humanity’s best self, whether 
in history, literature, science, or in the practical arts. 

A statement or two may be ventured in concluding. 
The number work should deal entirely with the main pro- 
cesses and fundamental operations. The book or work 
of arithmetical applications would be distinctly devoted 
to the uses of number as applied to every-day affairs in 
business and in industrial pursuits. No practical appli- 
cations should be given a pupil until he has already mas- 
tered the purely mathematical processes involved. As 
related to the example or problem, the mere mathematical 
processes should be mechanical or automatic, so that the 
pupil can concentrate the energy of conscious attention 
and effort on the reasoning or analysis required in the 
solution or application. How often is it now the case 
with pupils that in striving to master at one time the 
mathematical and the logical process, they resort to a 
mere juggling of figures until they hit by chance ona 
combination that will bring the “answer.” There should 
be a handbook of the really few distinct numerical pro- 
cesses in arithmetic, with much drill to secure automatic 
and reflex readiness. Then in the solution of problems 
and analysis of questions, the ‘‘common sense,” the 
reason, or the logical faculty will be free to determine 
what step is the first to be taken, whether addition, in- 
volution, or what not, and what then is the next numer- 
ical step. The reason will tell “ what to do.” The pupil 
should previously have learned “how to do” each step. 

There is confessedly a waste of energy at present in 
the public school work by both teacher and taught. 
There is a vast deal of misplaced effort, resulting in the 
formation of wrong ways of thinking and in the obscur- 
ing of mental insight and development as well also in the 
creating of an abnormal mental atmosphere in the school- 
room—an atmosphere in which teacher and pupil suffer. 
This confusedness of thought, obscuredness of reason, 
and infirmity of purpose eventuate in a crippling of the 
initiative and a consequent weakening of character. 

(To be continued. ) 
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It is Easy to be a Failure. 
By Supt. MARTIN R. MARSHALL, Remington, Ind. 


Dear, indolent, careless, unambitious teacher, it is easy 
to be a failure. It is easy to keep school yet not teach 
school. It is easier to draw your salary than to earn it. 
It is easier to herd children six hours a day than to in- 
spire them. What must you do to be a failure? The 
answer is simple, do nothing. Do not visit the parents, 
you are not paid for that, it must be done out of school 
hours, and is a great bother anyway. What matter 
whether the home and the school come into close rela- 
tions? The children will come from fear, if not from 
love. Ifthe parents wish to see you, let them come to 
school. It is hardly dignified for a teacher to visit the 
home save for a case of discipline. 

It is easy to be a failure in teaching. Instead of as- 
signing lessons with care and foresight, give so many 
pages. To plan work well requires an unreasonable 
amount of time and thought. There is no need of variety 
and originality in the recitation. Follow the book; no 
one should think of improving that. So have the pupil 
memorize his lesson verbatim in place of thinking of new 
relations. The teacher need not be interested in the 
lesson; how can one expect her to take an interest in 
what she has taught so often? Besides to put life into 
a class takes vital energy from the teacher. To devise new 
methods of work is useless, last year’s way is good enough. 

Take no interest in the children. Tiresome things! 
one is glad enough to be rid of them at night. 
With the course of study to follow, and examina- 
tions to prepare for, there is no time for the senseless 
queries of childhood. Let the most persistent questioner 
wait till he grows up. Surely the adult cannot be in- 
terested in such trifling things. Do not encourage the 
child to show his treasures or else he will make himself a 
perfect nuisance. “Children should be seen and not heard.” 

It is easy to be a failure. Do not waste your money 
on school jourrials and pedagogical works. Flaunt in- 
stead in plumes and furs. Teachers’ institutes and agso- 
ciations are wretched bores; shun them. Why spend 
time and money to hear more of schools! Psychology is 
dry. One can keep school and hear recitations in the 
three R’s without considering the processes of the mind. 
What do college professors and experts in child study 
know of practical school work? You are sure by follow- 
ing these directions to become a fossilized failure. 

Get inoculated early against ideals. There is nothing 
so stimulating as an ideal. By prosaic routine one 
escapes the desire to improve. Whyimprove? Your pay 
will probably be no larger. Do not question the value 
of your work or devise ways of betteringit. Plod on 
with eyes on the ground. Do as othersdo. Do as you 
have always done. Be satisfied as you are, where you 
are. Nothing is so easy as to be an unconscious failure. 
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This is how the Cleveland Plain Dealer imagines Mr. Car- 
negie’s library school foundation came to President Thwing. 
(See editorial note in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL of Feb. 28.) 
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A Feast of Reason. 


Discussions of Present Day Educational Problems 
at the Banquet in Honor of Dr. Balliet. 


At the complimentary dinner given in honor of Dr. 
Thomas M. Balliet, who for fifteen years has been at the 
head of the city’s public school system, addresses were 
given by Frank A. Hill, secretary of the Massachusetts 
state board of education, by Rev. Dr. Philip S. Moxom, 
and by Superintendent Balliet himself, upon the educa- 
tional problems of the day. 


Secretary Hill’s Address. 


Dr. Hill after referring to the fine scholarship, the 
profound thought, and the personal devotion of Super- 
intendent Balliet to the cause of education, said: “There 
are two realms for the educative process. There is the 
realm of inleading currents,—stimuli from teachers, 
books, nature, life, proceeding by nerves to nerve centers 
and awakening ideas there. Then there is the realm of 
outleading currents,—motive forces issuing from these 
ideas into the infinitely varied activities of life. The one 
is receptive, preparatory—the realm of impression; the 
other executive, productive,—the realm of expression.” 

The perennial temptation of the teacher, according to 
Mr. Hill, is to cut the educative process in two, to attend 
to what the child takes in, not what he puts out. Yet 
it is thru leading him to action that he is brought to 
form habits, and the formation of habits is one of the 
first purposes of education. 

To illustrate the changes that have taken place in the 
views held concerning the purposes of education, Mr. 
Hill quoted a report from the chairman of Cambridge 
school committee for 1848. In this report the com- 
mittee lamented the “ unaccountable reluctance on the 
part of both teachers and pupils to use the spelling-book: 
the only sure guide to the English tongue.” This old-time 
method of beginning English, Mr. Taylor forcefully con- 
trasted with the method of to-day. “To-day,” he said, “ for 
the child to master English, he must have something to say, 
—that is a thought; and then he must say it,—that is 
expression. But there is another language the child 
should learn; he must have something to do, that is 
thought also, and then do it,—that is expression also. 
Out of these two sorts of language we have written 
speech, oral speech, drawing, modeling, painting, music, 
and the endless forms of construction and design,—all 
of them ways of expressing thought, and many of them 
suitable for the school-room. First, then, come the 
ideas; then their expression; and last of all the pruning 
and the refining of the expression.” 

Since ideas have always ruled the world, Mr. Hill ex- 
horts the educators of to-day to increase the pupils’ 
stock of useful and fruitful ideas; not to give them bits 
of information helter-skelter, “but to develop in their 
minds the germs of great thoughts that shall inspire 
their doing.” 

In closing, Mr. Hill said: “I should like to indulge 
here and now, my dear Dr. Balliet, in all sorts of impetu- 
ous wishes for your future. Your past is secure. And 
so I place at your feet or on your brow or where it best 
becomes your worth a laurel wreath of esteem, of affec- 
tion, and of praise. I do it in behalf of the superintend- 
ents of the commonwealth, among whom you stand as a 
prince; in behalf of the great company of teachers 
whose work has been lifted by your admirable expositions 
of what it should be; and, I may venture to add, in be- 
half of the commonwealth itself that more and more 
would have its heroes of peace as well as its heroes of 
war recognized and honored.” 


Moral Culture Needed. 


Rev. Dr. Philip S. Moxom, after paying a graceful 
tribute to Dr. Balliet, said that, in his opinion, an undue 
emphasis is put on intellect; and there is a tendency to 
over-appreciate the value of wealth. Life, he said, has 


become more and more, a race for money, and all this is 
affecting the mind of youth. Therefore, the school 
should make an extra effort to lead the children to feel 
that “honesty is better than brilliancy, that integrity is 
worth more than riches, that good character is a prize 
valuable beyond the power of all material means to 
measure.” To make this possible, Dr. Moxom urged 
that the details of the curriculum be decreased so that 
the teacher might have larger opportunity for the work 
of distinctly moral culture. 


Dr. Balliet on Problems of To-Day. 


Dr. Balliet discussed several important educational 
problems of the day. First, he mentioned the problem 
of reorganizing school boards. In many cities he said, 
school boards consist of from twenty to forty or even 
sixty members. As a result of such large numbers, per- 
sonal antagonisms arise in which the best interests of 
the schools are sometimes sacrificed, and as the work has 
to be done thru sub-committees, no member can know all 
the reasons for all the measures uppn which he is to 
vote. .Hence, Dr. Balliet advises that the boards be re- 
duced to five, seven, nine, or at most twelve in number, 
according to the size of the city; that the work of the 
board be legislative only; and that all administrative 
work be left to paid experts. 

Dr. Balliet spoke next of the necessity of technical 
schools of high school grade in which students might be 
trained as foremen, superintendents ‘of shops, and for 
similar positions. He would have these technical schools 
give courses in English, mathematics, physics, and chem- 
istry, as well as training in the elements of a half-dozen 
of the woodworking and ironworking trades. 

The concentration of population in the cities has also 
raised new problems in public education. Dr. Balliet 
would have the school assume the responsibility of sup- 
plying in the cities the physical training and hand train- 
ing which in rural communities are supplied by the ordi- 
nary conditions of life. He urges also that the larger 
cities make provision in their system of public education 
for the education of the feeble-minded, the deaf and 
dumb, the blind, and the crippled. Moreover, since many 
who might maintain themselves in the conditions of rural 
life, would succumb to the severer temptations of the 
city, Dr. Balliet advises the establishment of schools for 
truants, and reform schools for incorrigibles and youthful 
criminals, 

Dr. Balliet next referred to the advisability of having 
a greater number of new teachers in the grade and high 
schools. The least costly means of bringing this about 
would be thru the introduction of a system of pensions. 
In foreign countries where pensions are given teachers 
during sickness or when they have reached a certain age 
limit, there is a far larger per cent. of men teachers and 
all the teachers work for comparatively small salaries. 

Finally Dr. Balliet referred to the problem that at 
present, is probably under discussion more than any other 
educational question. This is the question of reorganiz- 
ing high school and college education. Four years in a 
high school, four years in college, and three or four years 
in a professional school is regarded by many as too long. 
Some have proposed that the high schools add two years 
to their course and thus do the first two years of college 
work, and that the last two years be done in the uni 
versity. 

It is argued in favor of this plan, first, that ii will 
shorten the path to the professions, without loss of 
effective training and secondly, that, there is a great 
moral gain if young men afd women are kept under the 
parental roof two years longer, by doing the first 
two years of college work in the high schools. 
Those opposed to the plan maintain that the social 
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life of the college which counts for so much can 
never be transferred to the high school. They say also, 
that it is best for young people to be educated away from 
home. Dr. Balliet believes that at present, the chief ob- 
jection to the proposed change is a financial one, since 
no community would consent to be taxed for the exten- 
sion of high school courses. In closing, Dr. Balliet ex- 
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pressed the hope that no hasty decision on the matter 
would be formed, since it is of utmost importance to 
both schools and colleges. 

When Dr. Balliet had finished, Chief Justice Marcus 
P. Knowlton, of Springfield, presented the superintend- 
ent with a twenty-four-volume edition of the works of 
John Fiske, the gift of those present. 





Legal Status of the Bible in the Public Schools. 


By Supt. M. A. Whitney, Elgin, Lil. 


Information has been gathered from every state in the 
Union in regard to the laws, statutes, and court decis- 
ions bearing upon the use of the Bible in the schools. In 
many cases I have quoted only the essential parts of the 
replies received In afew cases I have given the re- 
plies in full. 

Classification of these replies is somewhat difficult, but 
it may be made about as follows: 

Left to boards of education: Colorado, Missouri, New 
Hampshire, Ohio, and Rhode Island. 

Left to teachers: Illinois, Maine, and Maryland. 

No law and no decision of the courts in regard to its 
use, hence its use is permitted: Alabama, Arkansas, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
New York, Nevada, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Vermont, Virginia, and Wyoming. 

Use permitted either by law or by decision of the 
courts: Idaho, Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, and West 
Virginia. 

States in which law says it shall not be excluded: 
Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, and North Dakota. 

Use required by law: Massachusetts. 

Use prohibited by law, or decision and opinion unfa- 
vorable to its use: California, Minnesota, Montana, Ne- 
braska, Oregon, Washington, and Wisconsin. 

Number of states in which use of Bible is possible at 
the present time as far as state laws and decisions of 
courts are concerned, thirty-eight. 

Not permitted by law, and decision and legal opinion 
seven. 


COLORADO: 

There are no court decisions in this state regarding 
the legal status of the Bible in the public schools. Decis- 
ions of the superintendents of public instruction state 
that since the school boards of each district in the state 
have the right to prescribe the course of study, rules for 
the guidance of the school, etc., it rests with the school 
boards as to whether the Bible shall be used in the 
schools in the various districts of the state. 


MISSOURI: 

There is nothing in the statutes touching the use of 
the Bible in the public schools. There is no court de- 
cision on the subject. Some years ago an attorney-gen- 
eral rendered an opinion that the use of the Bible in the 
public schools was contrary to the spirit of the constitu- 
tion in that it was an attempt to inject religious teaching 
into our public schools. It has been held by the depart- 
ment of public instruction that the Bible may and should 
be used in the schools, and that it is a matter for local 
boards to determine under a section of law which makes 
it their duty to “make all needful rules and regulations 
for the organization, grading, and government of their 
schools.” 


New HAMPSHIRE: 


There is no law on the subject and no decision of the 
courts. So the matter is, of course, left to teachers and 
school officials. 


OHIO: 

Boards of education may permit Bible reading in open- 
ing exercises if they so desire, but religion can not be 
taught in the schools. 





RHODE ISLAND: 


From this home of Roger Williams comes, as we might 
expect, the note of religious toleration. From the 
“Rhode Island School” Manual, prepared in accordance 
with a resolution of the general assembly, by Thomas 
B. Stockwell, commissioner of public schools, I quote at 
length as follows: 


** Moral instruction should by all means be inculcated, but 
yet so as to avoid all sectarian comments or bias. 

‘The rule laid down in the law of the state of Massachu- 
setts, while it points out and inculcates the duty of the 
teacher to give moral instruction, is carefully drawn to 
avoid giving countenance to any attempt to impart sectarian 
instruction, and may well be followed in this commonwealth. 

‘*It shall be the duty of the teachers to use their best 
endeavors to impress upon the minds of the youth committed 
to their care and instruction, the principles of piety, justice, 
and a sacred regard for truth, love of their country, human- 
ity, and universal benevolence, sobriety, industry, frugality, 
chastity, moderation, temperance, and those other virtues 
which are the ornament of human society and the basis on 
which a republican constitution is founded, and they shall 
endeavor to lead their pupils, as their age and capacity will 
allow, into a clear understanding of the tendencies of these 
virtues to preserve and perfect a republican constitution, 
and secure the blessings of liberty, as well as to promote their 
own a and also to point out to them the evil tend- 
encies of the opposite vices. 

‘‘The constitution and the laws of the state give no 
power to a school committee, nor is there any authority in 
the state by which the reading of the Bible in school, either 
at the opening or at the close can be commanded and en- 
forced. On the other hand, the spirit of the constitution 
and the neglect of the law to specify any penalty for so 
opening or closing a school, or to appoint or allow any offi- 
cer to take notice of such an act, do so — show there 
can be no compulsory exclusion of such reading from our 
schools. The whole matter must be regulated by the con- 
sciences of the teachers and inhabitants of the district, and 
by the general consent of the ccmmunity. Statute law and 
school committees’ regulations can enforce neither the use 
nor disuse of such devotional exercises. School committees 
can recommend, but they can go no further. 

‘It is believed to be the general sentiment of the people 
of Rhode Island that this matter shall be left to the con- 
science of the teacher; and it is expected that if he read the 
Bible as an opening exercise, he shall read such parts as are 
not controverted or disputed, but such as are purely or chiefly 
devotional. He is bound to respect the conscientious scru- 

les of the parents of the children before him, as he would 
ve his conscientious scruples respected by them in turn; 
always, of course, taking care that in the means he uses to 
show his respect for the consciences of others he does not 
violate the law of his conscience. - 

‘In regard to the use of the Bible in the schools, two ob- 
servations occur here. If the committee prescribe, or the 
teacher wishes, to have the Bible read in school, it should 
not be forced upon any children whose parents have any ob- 
jections to its use. In most cases the teacher will have no 
difficulty with parents on this subject, if he conducts with 
proper kindness and courtesy. In the next place, no pupil 
should be required to read the Bible at school until he has 
learned to read with tolerable —. To use it as a text- 
book for the younger pupils often has the effect of leading 
them to look upon it with the same sort of careless disre- 
gard, and sometimes dislike, with which they regard their 
other school books, instead of that respect and veneration 
= ore this Book of Books should always be treated and 
spoken of.’’ 


ILLINOIS: 

The constitution of Illinois neither requires nor forbids 
the reading of the Bible in the schools. The school law 
is silent on the subject. The supreme court has not, to 
my knowledge, passed on the question. It is held by the 
department of public instruction that the reading of the 
Bible as a religious exercise in schools is a matter over 
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which the directors have no control. They may signify 
their wishes to the teacher, and the teacher may, in his 
own volition, read the Bible, or join in other appropriate 
exercises. 

In case of a conflict between the opinion and wishes 
of the teachers and directors the latter might require 
that the time of these exercises should not be taken from 
the regular school hours. No pupil may be required to 
participate in these exercises contrary to the expressed 
wishes of his parent or guardian. See constitution of 
Illinois, article II., section 3. The section reads as fol- 
lows: 

‘No person shall be required to attend or support any min- 
istry or place of worship against his consent, nor shall any 
preference be given by law to any religious denomination or 
mode of worship.’’ 

MARYLAND: 

There is nothing in the law to forbid the Bible being 
read in the schools. It is altogether optional with 
teachers. 


MAINE: - 

It is optional on the part of the teacher whether to 
have reading of the Bible in schools or not. In schools 
composed wholly of children of Protestants, Bible reading 
is customary. Where there are children of other sects 
it is usually omitted. 

ALABAMA: 

Alabama has no legislation relating to the use of the 
Bible in the public schools, 

ARKANSAS: 

The use of the Bible in the public schools of this state 
is not prohibited, either by statute or by decision of the 
courts. 

CONNECTICUT : 

The Bible is not excluded from the public school by 

statute law or judicial decision. 
DELAWARE: 
The state superintendent writes as follows: 


‘There is nothing in our school laws in regard to the use 
of the Bible in the schools. I suppose that 99% of the 
teachers read the Bible at the opening of school each day. 
If the matter should come up I am sure that the reading of 
it would be compulsory. Our state is strongly Protestant.’’ 


School Buildings, Omaha, Neb. 
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FLORIDA: 


Florida has the following law; no other reference is 
made in any of her laws as to the use of the Bible: 

Duties of teachers: To labor faithfully and earnestly for 
the advancement of the pupils in their studies, deportment, 
and morals, and to embrace every opportunity to inculcate, 
by precept and example, the principles of truth,- honesty, 
patriotism, and the practice of every Christian virtue. 
LOUISIANA: 

The use of the Bible in public schools of this state is 
not prohibited, either by courts or statute. 

MISSISSIPPI: 

The matter has never been a question here. 

“This state is overwhelmingly Protestant and the senti- 
ment of the people is almost universal in its favor. In one 
or two of the town schools of the state where there are a 
number of Hebrew children in attendance those children are 
not required to attend this exercise where the Bible is read. 
We have no laws or decision on the subject.’’ 

NEw YORK: 

State law silent on the subject. New York city pro- 
vides that the Bible may be read in the schools of that 
city, and, in accordance with that law, the board of edu- 
cation has adopted a by-law providing that it shall be 
read. 

NEVADA: 

There is no statute against its use and the matter has 
never been taken into the courts. 
NorTH CAROLINA: 

There is nothing said in the school laws about the use 
of the Bible. Many teachers read selections from the 
Bible at the morning opening exercises. The matter is 
left with the teacher to read or not to read the Bible in 
the schools. No sectarian comment is allowed. 

SoutH CAROLINA: 

The state superintendent of public instruction writes 
as follows: ‘ 

‘*We have no law on the subject of the Bible in our 


‘ schools. It is customary for the teacher to read from the 


Bible at the opening of school. Prayer is not uncommon. 
‘Public opinion is strongly religious in this state and the 
constitutionality of Bible reading as a school exercise has 
never been questioned or tested. But, it seems to me, that 
the Bible can certainly stand as English literature and his- 


tory.’’ 
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TENNESSEE: 

There is no statute in Tennessee on the use of the 
Bible in the public schools, either authorizing or prohibit- 
ing it, tho the Bible is used in a great many schools all 
-over the state. 


VERMONT: 

Statutes are silent on the use of the Bible in the pub- 
lic schools. In practice teachers are free to use the Bible 
for reading or reference in distinctively school work. 


VIRGINIA: 
The Bible is not excluded from the public schools of the 
state, either by statute or by decision of the courts. 


WYOMING: 
There is nothing in the statutes, either pro or con, in 
regard to its use. 


“ IDAHO: 

The constitution of the state of Idaho contains the 
following clause: 

‘*No sectarian or religious tenets or doctrines shall ever 
be taught in the publicschools. Nobooks, papers, tracts, or 
documents of a political, sectarian, or denominational character 
shall be used or introduced in any public schools of the state.’’ 

Following the quotation of this clause the general 
school laws of Idaho contains the following: 

‘‘The term ‘sectarian instruction’ manifestly refers ex- 
clusively to instruction in religious doctrines, and the prohibi- 
tion is only aimed at such instruction as is sectarian; that is 
to say, instruction in religious doctrines which are believed 
by some religious sects and rejected by others. But text- 
books founded upon the fundamental teachings of the Bible, 
or which contain extracts therefrom, and such portions of 
the Bible as are not sectarian, may be used in the secular 
instruction of pupils in such schools and to inculcate good 
morals.’’ 

KANSAS: 

It is allowable to read the text of the Scriptures in the 
public schools. No sectarian teaching is allowed. A 
case is now pending before the courts as follows: J. B. 
Billard, a wealthy miller of Topeka, has brought suit 


against the board of education to compel the removal of - 


the Bible from the public schools. Billard’s son was ex- 
pelled from school because he refused to give proper 
attention during the opening exercises when the Bible 
was being read. Leading attorneys are engaged on both 
sides of the case. 

KENTUCKY: 

Judge Harbeson, after a court hearing, refused to 
grant an injunction restraining teachers in the Brooks- 
ville public schools from conducting devotional exercises 
and having Bible readings. 

MICHIGAN: 

The use of the Bible in the public schools of Michigan 
is not prohibited, either by statute or decision of the 
courts. There are several cases bearing on this point, 
but probably the best one is the case of Pfeiffer vs. Board 
of Education of Detroit in the 118th Michigan report, 
page 560. This case was brought to compel the board 
of education of the city of Detroit to discontinue the use 
in the public schools of the book known as “ Readings 
from the Bible.” The supreme court held that a mandamus 
should not issue and that the Bible, or parts of it, was not 
a violation of article IV., section 40, of the constitution. 

This article reads as follows: 

‘*No money shall be appropriated or drawn from the treas- 
= f for the benefit of any religious sect or society, theologi- 
cal or religious seminary, norshall property belonging to the 
state be appropriated for any such purpose.’’ 

NEW JERSEY: 

The law provides that the religious exercises in the 
schools shall be limited to the reading of the Bible and 
repeating the Lord’s Prayer. 

PENNSYLVANIA‘ 

The law relating to the Bible in the schools is as fol- 
lows as given in Pennsylvania school law and decisions: 


‘«The gs of selecting the books to be used by the pu- 
pils is left, by law, peep in the hands of the directors. 

‘‘The Scriptures come under the head of text-books, and 
they should not be omitted from the list.’’ 


SoutH Dakota: 
‘The Bible may be read, but no sectarian doctrine may 
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be taught or inculcated in any of the schools of the cor- 
poration, the Bible to be read without sectarian comment. 


TEXAS: 

_ The reading of a chapter of the Bible without secta- 
rian comment or exhortation in the public schools of the 
state is not against the law. The only law on the sub- 
ject reads as follows: 

‘*No part of the public school fund shall be appropriated 
to or used for the support of any sectarian school.’’ 

UTAH: 

The Utah statute bearing on the question reads: 

_ ‘No atheistic, infidel, sectarian, religious, or denomina- 
tional doctrine shall be taught in any of the district schools 
of this state.’’ 

This additional information has been received: 

‘‘A simple reading of the Bible might not be objected to, 
but any special reading for the purpose of setting forth or 
impressing the pupils with any particular sectarian idea would 
be in conflict with the spirit of the statute. As a matter of 
fact the Bible is read in but very few of the public schools 
of our state.’’ 
WEST VIRGINIA: 

The statutes of West Virginia are silent on the sub- 
ject of the use of the Bible in the public schools. Three 
years ago a suit was brought to prevent the use of the 
Bible, the contention being the usual one that it was not 
a prescribed text-book and that pupils of non-Christian 
faith should not be compelled to hear its reading. The 
case was carried to the supreme court, consisting of four 
members, which court was equally divided in its opinion, 
and therefore the use of the Bible is permitted in this state. 


GEORGIA: 

The language of the law is that the Bible shall not be 
excluded from the public schools. As a matter of fact, 
nearly all our schools use the Bible text as supplementary 
reading and as subject matter from which to draw 
religious and moral training. 


INDIANA: 

The Bible shall not be excluded from the public schools 
of the state. 
IOWA: 

Section 2905 of the school laws of our state reads as 
follows: 

‘“‘The Bible shall not be excluded from any public school 


or institution of the state, nor shall any child required to 
read it contrary to the wishes of his parent or ian.’’ 


Note 3 under that section says: 

‘“‘It is a matter of individual option with school teachers 
whether they will read the Bible in the schools or not, such 
option be restricted only by provision that no child shall be 
required to read it contrary to the wishes of his parent or 

ardian, and such provision is not unconstitutional.’’ 64th 

owa, page 367. 


NorTH DAKOTA: 

The general school law of North Dakota covering this 
point, Section 754, reads as follows: 

‘‘The Bible shall not be deemed asectarian book. It shall 
not be excluded from any public school. It may at the option 
of the teacher be read in school without sectarian comment, 
not to exceed ten minutes daily. No pupil shall be required 
to read it nor be present in the school-room during the read- 
ing thereof contrary to the wishes of his parent or guardian 
or other person having him in charge. Moral instruction 
tending to a upon the minds of the pupils the import- 
ance of truthfulness, temperance, purity, public spirit, 
patriotism, and respect for honest labor, obedience to par- 
ents, and due deference to old age, shall be given by each 
teacher in the public schools.’’ 


MASSACHUSETTS: 

Section 1 of Chapter 42 of the revised laws of Massa- 
chusetts reads as follows: ; 

‘‘A portion of the Bible shall be read daily in the public 
schools without written note or oral comment; but a pupil 
whose parent or guardian informs the teacher in writing 
that he has conscientious scruples against it, shall not be re- 
quired to read from any particular version, or to take an 
personal part in the reading. The school committee shall 
pa grec or use school-books in the public schools calcu- 
lated to favor the tenets of any particular religious sect.’’ 


NEw York City: 
The use of the Bible is permitted by statute and re- 


quired by rules of the board of education. 
(To be continued. ) 
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The Educational Situation at Albany. 
By State Supt. CHARLES R. SKINNER. 


Educational activity along right lines is helpful. Agi- 
tation of educational questions founded on jealousy and 
misrepresentation produces unrest and discontent. I 
sincerely deplore the present unfortunate misunderstand- 
ing of the educational situation at the capitol. It is an 
intolerable condition for which this department is in no 
sense responsible, but I realize that we are subject to un- 
just criticism as the result of gross misrepresentations 
which have been industriously circulated thruout the state. 

As state superintendent of public instruction, and as 
a member of the board of regents, I desire to place be- 
foge friends of education thru the public press a plain 
statement of facts to correct these misrepresentations. 

At the university convocation in July, 1899, and in 
my annual report to the legislature which followed, I 
advocated state payment of non-resident tuition in 
academic departments in the following words: “I would 
enlarge the scope of the high school and make it abso- 
lutely free to all pupils, providing by state aid for advan- 
tages now secured only by payment of tuition. Every 
child should be educated free in the high school nearest 
to him. There should be no favoritism or distinction.” 

Thru myself and other representatives of this depart- 
ment the subject has been presented again and again at 
teachers’ institutes and other educational gatherings. I 
am not aware that a similar proposition had been ad- 
vanced from any other source. I am not aware that the 
proposition had ever been opposed. - 

In my report to the legislature last January I asked 
authority for the distribution of $150,000 for this pur- 
pose from the free school fund which has always been 
distributed thru this department, and at the opening of 
the legislature a bill was introduced embodying my re- 
commendations. 

My annual report had not reached the press before 
Chancellor Doane issued a public statement denouncing 
the proposition, and the regents immediately raised the 
cry that they had been attacked! The plan proposed 
would take from the regents no right, privilege, or preroga- 
tive now enjoyed by them. The “right of visitation ” 
would still remain with them. The right conferred by 
law to distribute special funds would not be interfered 
with. The right to conduct prescribed examinations 
would not be disturbed. Noacademic department regis- 
tered with the regents could have its charter annulled or 
endangered. If the so-called Merritt bill should become 
a law to-morrow it would provide for the state paymen: 
of non-resident tuition, to insure to the boys and girls of 
the rural districts the academic training which it is their 
right to enjoy and the duty of the state to furnish. 

Following the outcry that they had been attacked by 
the introduction of the Merritt bill, came a manifesto 
from the regents, generously offering to assume control 
of the whole public school system! There is friction be- 
tween the department and the regents—therefore abolish the 
department! As a measure of retaliation a bill is now 
brought forward giving the regents control of the whole 
educational scheme of the state by empowering them to 
elect the state superintendent—placing the control of 
the public schools in a body elected for life, no member 
of which has ever been elected because of any recognized 
service to education, or because of any experience in 
public school work, thus removing the schools as far 
away from the people as it is possible to place them. 

Hence all this agitation. Responsibility should rest 
where it belongs. I repeat what I have heretofore said 
concerning the attitude of the regents: “ Assuming to 
be afraid of political influence in the school system, 
politics of a most disgraceful character has entered into 
the discussion of this question—politics of a disgraceful 
character for the reason that it has consisted largely of per- 
sonal vituperation, untruthful statements, and false issues.” 

Let me add the following conclusions: 

1. No district will or can be deprived of its academic 
department thru passage of the Merritt bill. 
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2. I am not opposed to small schools but to poor 
schools. I would make it possible for the small school 
to become a larger school and would make it necessary 
for the poor school to become a good school. 

3. I most heartily favor secondary education, but hold 
that thoroelementary training is of prime importance as 
well for the few who enter a high school as for the many 
who do not, and I therefore insist that elementary edu- 
cation should not be sacrificed for advanced work, but 
that all departments should receive adequate considera- 
tion. My record of seventeen years in this department 
shows that I have labored earnestly to build up all de- 
partments of the public school, to elevate standards, in- 
crease the efficiency of teachers, and to secure more 
liberal appropriations for school purposes. 

4, The state superintendent has by legislative enact- 
ment greater powers over public secondary schools than 
over public elementary schools, notwithstanding the 
statement as to the regents’ exclusive jurisdiction over 
the former. The standard of excellence attained by the 
secondary schools of the state is largely due to the high 
grade of teachers which has been provided thru the va- 
rious institutions for professional training and the uni- 
form licensing system; to the improved condition of 
buildings and grounds; to the enforcement of school 
laws—all agencies under the exclusive supervision of this 
department; to the encouragement and counsel given 
boards of education, and to the general uplift to public 
education resulting from the intimate relations existing 
between this department and the public school in every 
branch of its activity. 

5. Should the proposition providing for state payment 
of non-resident tuition in academic departments be de- 
feated it will be due to the jealous opposition of a body 
which has heretofore laid exclusive claim to all encour- 
agement given to secondary education. 

6. The statements circulated by the opposition regard- 
ing the recent hearing are maliciously perverted or en- 
tirely false, as may be clearly proved from the official re- 
cords and by the testimony of the members of the ways 
and means committee of the assembly. ; 

7. If in doubt as to whether the bill is constructive or 
destructive in its tendencies secure a copy and examine 
for yourself. I shall be glad to furnish copies of the bill 
and to answer all requests for information. 

I do not ask any one to write personal letters to the 
governor or to members of the legislature to influence 
their action. It is the people’s right, however, to be in- 
formed on a question that so immediately concerns them. 
These explanations are not made for personal reasons 
but in behalf of the 11,690 public schools of the state 
whose interests it is my duty to protect. 

















Supt. Henry P. Emerson, of Buffalo, president elect of the 
. Department of Superintendence, N.'E. A. 
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The Mentally Defective Child. 
By EARL BARNES. 
[Report of a Lecture. ] 

In his address on “The Training of the Dull Child,” at 
the Normal college on February 14, Prof. Earl Barnes 
stated that there are probably 180,000 defective children 
in the United States awaiting the special care of the 
state. These figures are based upon the well established 
percentage in London where one child in one hundred 
has been discovered by expert examination to need treat- 
ment*different from the normal child. Mrs. Berry, M.D., 














Prin. George H. Hawkins, Plattsburg Normal School. 


supervises in London the instruction of 800 defectives, 
these being gathered in fifty school centers in very 
small groups. 

The normal child needs love but the abnormal child 
needs more love. The normal child can guess why 
teacher is cross to-day and can hope for a good to-mor- 
row, but the abnormal child can accomplish nothing 
save in a cheery, loving atmosphere. Love opens all 
avenues to the poor, shut-in soul, at least as wide as 
they can open. Dr. Edouard Seguin lived with a poor 
idiot for six months, was his shadow, and by this and 
further studies has done more than any one to establish 
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definite lines of educational treatment for defectives. 
He foresaw the greatest of recent educational discoveries, 
that we must work on the child’s mind physiologically, 
reaching him first thru the operation of the large mus- 
cles. Dr. Seguin, after a time, placed this poor boy ina 
mechanical support, and exercised one limb and then the 
other to imitate walking movements—not once but 
thousands of times. Gradually, working upon the 
instinct for food, this boy was trained to walk a few 
steps to reach an apple. Dr. Seguin thus not only trained 
the boy to walk, but to fix his eye on the apple. In 
training the eye to focus, he produced an uplifting effect 
upon the nervous system. How long did it take our 
nervous systems to learn to walk upright? ° 

Professor Barnes claims that the movement to segre- 
gate idiots and imbeciles is but an extension of the work 
carried on during the past 300 years in segregating 
criminals, lunatics, drunkards, and incurables. It is the 
last onward movement, but will be followed by many 
others in the upward movement of the race in caring for 
the weak. The animal drives the weak one to the wall. 
It is only man who has developed this God-like attribute 
of devoting the best effort to the weakling. 

Professor Barnes raised the question, “Is it right, is 
it worth while to spend ten times the amount of money, 
representing, as money does, the accumulated labor of 
the world, upon the defective child as upon the bright 
child? Yes, is it worth while.” He spoke of having 
recently met the father of a little girl who had been 
operated upon by Prof. Lorenz. The little girl was 
walking, after having lain on her back for five years. It 
seemed as if one were walking in the footsteps of Christ. 
The achievement of teaching Helen Keller to speak is 
the triumph of all teaching up to the present time. The 
lame -walk, the dumb speak thru the love of their fellows. 
Yes, it is worth while. 

Professor Barnes claims that distinctions of the grades 
of defectives must be carefully considered. Those hope- 
lessly deficient, a fact which cannot be decided until 
after the age of puberty, should be economically cared 
for in colonies on large, cheap tracts of land. These 
colonies would be serviceable to physicians and psycholo- 
gists as places for study, and investigations, which would 
in the end benefit the race. Caretakers would be needed 


in these colonies and thus a large number would be 
permanently employed, while a third class in the com- 
munity, the philanthropists would find avenues for their 
loving energies. 

Many children, however, can best be trained by re- 
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maining in the home where 
they can feel the uplifting 
power of family life, and yet 
can be taken for part of the 
time to special schools pro- 
vided for them by the state. 
Such children, like all chil- 
dren, learn most easily by as- 
sociation with their equals, or 
those a little beyond them in 
mental power. Such special 
schools or classes must be 
freed from all curricula. The 
individual teacher must have 
perfect liberty to do the best 
he or she can for each case. 
The lecturer displayed two 
very interesting charts en- 
larged from written papers 
recently sent him by teachers 
of grade work. One was from 
a New York city school and 
illustrated the attempt of ae 
defective child to copy 2+1 
Professor Barnes ex- 
plained the intricate move- 
ments of muscles required to 
carry the visual image of one 
figure at a time to another 
part of the page, and adjust 
the working muscles of the 
arm and fingers in reproduction until every young teacher 
present must have had a new revelation of what even a 
normal child accomplishes in simple, every-day class work. 
One chart he thought showed hopeful signs and advised 
that this child be left with his fellows, the other ‘he 
thought showed that the child was being mentally injured 
by the continued effort to copy, as he was absolutely 
making no thought connection with the symbols. 
Professor Barnes claims that medical experts must be 
employed to go thru the schools and determine the men- 
tal condition of children. The United States govern- 
ment employs experts to study codfish and mushrooms, 
why not to study children? He cited an examination of 
120 children in London by Dr. Francis Warner, where 
in an hour this expert physician in a pleasing, playful 
way was able to determine with great accuracy the de- 
fective ones in the group by a few tests on eye and hand, 
accompanied by observation of the ears, teeth, and palate. 
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Dr. Warner’s recorded statements corresponded with the 
teachers’ records previously made but unknown to him. 
For example: 

1. Teacher: Most inattentive child. 

Dr. Warner: Full of involuntary hand movements ; 
pale; bad nutrition. 

2. Teacher: Untidy work. 

Dr. W: Nearly blind in left eye. 

3. Teacher: Child quiet but dull. 

Dr. W. Adenoid growths, etc. 

Professor Barnes mentioned Shuttleworth’s “Mentally 
Deficient Children: Their Treatment and Training,” as 
the most valuable, accessible book on the subject. He 
urged that some philanthropist would do a great service 
by putting the writings of Dr. Edouard Seguin in accessi- 
ble form. This has not been done because it would not 
pay a publisher to do it. 
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Chemical Laboratory, State Normal School, Plattsburg, N. Y. 
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School Gquipment and the Gducational Trade. 


Under this head are given practical suggestions concernin 
mat? ial for schools and colleges 


aids to teaching and arrangement of school libraries, and descriptions of new 
; It is to be ancerstood that. all notes of school su ey are inserted for purposes of information only, and no paid 
advertisements are admitted. School boards, superintendents, and teachers wil 


nd many valuable notes from the educational supply market, 


which will help them to keep up with the advances made in this importantfield. Correspondence is invited. Address letters to Kditor of Tax 


ScHOOL JOURNAL, 61 East 9th street, New York city. 


_That there has been a need of some device for properly 
disinfecting school books is well known to all who have seen 
such books after a period of service under the free text- 
book system. Examinations by specialists have revealed the 
presence of disease germs, scarlet fever, diphtheria, and 
consumption germs being extremely prevalent. The diffi- 
culty with most systems for disinfecting books is that the 

aper, binding, and cloth do not withstand the use of strong 

isinfectants. The Buffalo Fixture Works, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
are putting out a cabinet which will disinfect from one to 
five hundred books an hour, at a cost of only a few cents. 
This is accomplished by the use of dry formaldehyde, which 
— destroys all germs and leaves the book in good con- 

ition. 


_ The Underwood Typewriter Company has been incorporated 
in New Jersey with acapital stock of $3,500,000, the directors 
being John T. Underwood, president of the Wagner Type- 
writer Company; Henry Morgenthau, president of the Cen- 
tral Realty Bond and Trust Company; D. W. McWilliams, 
treasurer of the Manhattan Railway Company; George Day, 
president of the Electric Vehicle Company; 5 Henry Hag- 
gerty, president of the Hagge Refining Company; De 

itt Bergen, treasurer of the Underwood Typewriter Manu- 
facturing Company, and Oscar L. Gubelman, treasurer of 
the Commercial Trust Company. 


Hanstein’s skeleton model and goniostat, placed on the 
market by The Randolph Jones Manufacturing Company, of 
Chicago, is a useful teacher’s class-room device for material 
demonstrations in drawing, geometry, astronomy, and kin- 
dred subjects. It is an arrangement with which all regular 
surfaces, an endless number of irregular surfaces and solids, 
their intersections and penetrations may be built up by the 
student or teacher, in skeleton form. 

The models are easily visible to every member of a class 
and may be placed in any position in space and rotated in hor- 
izontal circles, in vertical circles, and in any inclined plane 
in space. This device was designed by Prof. Herman Han- 
stein, supervisor of drawing in the Chicago High school. 


An effort is being made to combine all the print and book 
paper mills of Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Michigan into one 
corporation to be known as the American Consolidated 
Paper Company. The mills wanted in the combine number 
about thirty. They operate sixty paper machines and make 
300,000 tons of print and book paper a year. The plan is be- 
ing promoted by Chicago brokers. 


Many Chicago schools use the olive green blackboard man- 
ufactured by Franklin L. Haskell, Chicago. Something like 
400,000 square feet are in use in different buildings. 


It is claimed that the Twentieth Century Ink Essence will 
save nine-tenths of the average ink bill. Samples will be 
ot on request by the manufacturer, C. A. Black, Cleveland, 

io. 


_ Anentirely new paper, to be used in electrical insulation, 
is in process of manufacture at Pittsburg. A company has 
perfected a process by which asbestos, upon being taken 
from the ground, is reduced to thin sheets with a paper fiber. 
The paper is then burned out. This provides apure asbestos 
insulator which works perfectly. It is expected to prove of 
the highest importance in electrical development. 


Geo. L. English & Company, dealers in scientific minerals 
and all kinds of mineralogical supplies, have moved their offices 
and sales-rooms to splendid quarters at 201 East Sixteenth 
street, New York. They announce a number of bargains in 
excellent cabinet specimens. Their entire stock of minerals 
for blowpipe analysis has been sold to Eimer & Amend. 


The Johnson Service Company has used the Nash Regula- 
tor Company for infringement of its patents. 


J. D. Bartley, of Burlington, Vt., has invented and placed 
on the market a copy-holder for typewriters, which has been 
found of considerable use in a number of schools. 


Mr.F. G. Thorn, manufacturers’ direct representative, 381- 
383 Broadway, New York, reports that he has his stock of school 
specialties complete. These include a strong line of pencil- 
boxes, wax and chalk cap school-bags of every descrip- 
tion, school rulers, slate cleaners, slate sponges, school slates, 
blackboard erasers, and book- straps. 


Peckham, Little & Company, 63 East Eighth street, New 
York, report that they are doing an exceptional business for 
this time of year, the ‘demand for writing pads and similar 
goods being especially large. 

The new Central High school of St. Louis, Mo., has in- 
geniously arranged fire escapes. They consist of two steel 
tubes, five and a half feet in diameter. At each story doors 
are arranged thru which the children enter upona spiral floor 


upon which they revolve with an iron post as an axis unti! 
they reach the bottom. 


_No matter how fast the floors move each pupil has suffi- 
cient space so that a blockade cannot occur. In practical 
test the 800 pupils of the school left the school in six min- 
utes. 


The house of A. A. Waterman & page or | has made a 
distinct advance in the production of a self-filling fountain 
pen, which can be filled from an ordinary ink bottle without 
removing any part of the holder. It is merely necessary to 
twist the end of the holder and to place the pen in the ink. 
The reservoir is made of soft rubber and is twisted up by 
this operation. As it untwists it completely fills with ink. 
The whole operation requires but a few seconds, and there 
are no joints to stick, break, or leak. Furthermore the pen 
may be easily cleaned by forcing the ink in and out thru 
twisting the reservoir, or by using water in the same way. 
The rubber reservoir is guaranteed for two years, and can 
easily be taken out and replaced. 


The well-known firm of Eimer & Amend is handling the 
Edisen-Lalande battery. Thjs contains a numberof features 
that appeal to teachers of science for laboratory work. The 
battery furnishes a high and constantly available electro- 
motive force. There is no local action, and, therefore, no 
loss of energy while the cell is idle, the chemical action in 
the cell being less than one per cent. a month. Its form is 
convenient and there is entire freedom from noxious fumes 
and chemical deposits. Another great advantage is that this 
form of battery does not require any attention or inspection 
until all the energy of its elements is exhausted. 


The C. Hennecke Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., is the 
Western headquarters for claster-cesk studies for drawing 
and modeling. These casts are reproductions of antique, 
medieval, and modern sculpture. The productions have 
never failed to receive the highest award when placed in 
competition with other makes. 


The Narragansett Machine Company is installing consider- 
able of its gymnastic apparatus in New York schools. The 
Andrews School Furnishing Company was also recently 
awarded a good-sized contract. 


The gone | announcement of the Chautauqua summer 
schools gives fifteen departments and approximately 189 
courses for the next session. 


The Boston school department has placed an order for 700 
Remington typewriters. 


The Standard Pencil Company has been incorporated in 
New Jersey with a capital stock of $110,000. 


The demand for pens and pencils continues large, in spite 
of the fact that the typewriting machine has come into uni- 
versal use. Statistics show that one gold pen, ten steel 
pens, and fifteen lead pencils are made a year forevery fam- 
ily of five persons. 


The committee on supplies of the Chicago board of educa- 
tion advertised some time ago for bids for 15,000 school 
desks to be delivered at the rate of 1,500 a month for ten 
months. When the bids were opened it was found that the 
American School Furniture Company was the lowest bidder. 
The committee, however, refused to award the contract and 
decided to re-advertise for bids. The reason for this unusual 
procedure was, according to one member, because the figures 
in the architect’s specifications were ‘‘suspicious,’’ ‘‘ queer,”’ 
and ‘‘absurd.’’ 


A problem which seems constantly to confront architects is 
how to obtain a thoroly satisfactory conduit for the wiring 
of buildings. The Alphaduct Manufacturing Company, of 
New York, has brought out a fireproof fiber conduit, known 
as ‘‘ Alphaduct,’’ which is said to be meeting with marked 
favor. The inner lining of this new conduit is of heavy, fire- 
proof canvas which is covered with a slow-burning, flexible, 
weather-proof compound. Over this compound hard, twisted 
cable cord is wound spirally. The interstices between the 
cord are filled with a special compound of cement, the whole 
forming a wall which, it is claimed, will not carry fire from 
any outside connection. Over this is a protecting jacket of 
cotton, rendered fireproof, then braided, and finally coated 
with a slow: burning, flexible, weather-proof compound and 
dusted with a powder to prevent adhesion. 

The interior of the conduit is the smooth, hard finish of the 
cotton duck, which renders it easy to pass wires thru. To 
make it still more perfect in this respect, the conduit is dusted 
with powdered soapstone, which acts as a lubricant, render- 
ing the surface very smooth for the wires. This method of 
construction would naturally prove satisfactory in use, and 
the manufacturers say that it exceeds expectations. 
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The Fresno, Cal., schools are to adopt a system of heating 
and ventilating by fans, driven by electric power. 


It is estimated that $8,090,000 is expended annually in this 
country for school-books, an average cost of ten cents for 
every inhabitant. 


It is assured that a large pencil wood factory is to be 
erected at Shelbyville, Tenn. The erection of buildings will 
begin at once. This establishment will materially increase 
the output of pencil wood in this country. 


‘‘Office Requirements’’ is a neat, compact, condensed 
catalog of filing cabinets, card index systems, office furni- 
ture, and similar — from the Yawman & Erbe Mfg. 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


The A, B, C System of Mechanical Draft of the American 
Blower Company attempts to utilize the latent heat which is 
usually wasted in using coal or other combustibles. This 
waste is usually figured at from eighty to ninety per cent. of 
the material. This system reduces the waste to an absolute 
minimum, guarantees perfect combustion and the highest 
degree of efficiency in boiler service, and the utilization of 
the ordinarily wasted gases and cheapest grades of fuel. 


The recent epidemic of typhoid fever at Cornell university 
has emphasized the necessity for pure drinking water at 
every educational institution. Electro-chemical engineers 
have given considerable attention to the subject of water 
purification of late. A patent along this line has been issued 
to Joseph Johnson, of Minneapolis, Minn., which deals with 
purifying water and other liquids by an electro-chemical pro- 
cess. According to Mr. Johnson’s plan a set of pipes, ar- 
ranged to admit the liquid and a certain amount of air, is 
connected with a circuit from an electrical source, and the 
walls of the outlet pipe are associated with electrode sur- 
faces. 

The disintegrating effect of air upon organic substances is 
well understood, and it is also well known that running water, 
on account of its constant exposure to the air, is free from 
impurities. It is apparent, therefore, that the water — 
past the suction air tubes will become impregnated wit 
oxygen, and, if the water has become tainted or impure by 
reason of the presence of animalculz or organic matter, it 
will be purified before reaching the electrodes. As soon as 
the water reaches the part of the pipe between the elec- 
trodes, the circuit will be closed and the stream subjected to 
a current of sufficiently high potential to destroy all animal 
or vegetable life that may have escaped the previous treat- 
ment by aeration. As a result the water when discharged 
from the apparatus will be purified, safe, and palatable. 


Thru theefforts of the department of mechanical andelectri- 
cal engineering at the St. Louis exposition, a number of strik- 
ingfeatures in wiring the Education building have been intro- 
duced. The wires are so carefully concealed that cursory 
inspection fails to find them, Chief Engineer Rustin has de- 
vised an attractive scheme of night decoration for the build- 
ing which will cervainly catch the eye and meet the approval of 
all visitors. The upper and lower cornice lines of the build- 
ing will be marked ; eight candle-power incandescent lights 
placed ten inches apart. The vertical lines will be marked 
in the same way. The rest of the facade, which consists of 
a magnificent sweep of giant fluted columns, will be treated 
so that the columns will be silhouetted against the screen 
wall, which will be a blaze of white light. Thisunique effect 
will be obtained by inserting in the rear fluting of the col- 
umns a line of electric lamps invisible from the front of the 
building. 


The large school buildings of the present day, which are 
equipped with telephones, have, in nearly every case, an in- 
tercommunicating system. While many of these systems 
are satisfactory, in most of those thus far devised, it is pos- 
sible for a person at any of the instruments to listen toa 
conversation carried on between two other instruments, by 
simply ‘‘ plugging ’’ his instrument into the individual cir- 
cuit over which the other two are conversing. A simple and 
efficacious way of preventing this has been patented in Eng- 
land. Instead of connecting both the transmitter and the 
receiver of each room permanently to the same induc- 
tion coil or to the same line connections, as is commonl 
the — the receiver is connected with the indi- 
vidual pair of wires corresponding to the room and is 
not in connection with the transmitter at all. The 
transmitter and its battery are ‘‘ plugged ’’ into the line of 
the room which is called up, so that the impulse sent out by 
the transmitter will affect the receiver at the desired room, 
but not at the intermediary points. Therefore ‘‘ plugging ’’ 
at any other pair of wires than its own will not enable any- 
- to hear the conversation being carried on over each pair 
of wires. 


A fire extinguisher has been invented and put into use in 
Berlin which, after a series of comparative experiménts, has 
proved itself one of the best extinguishers in use. This ap- 
paratus, called the ‘‘ Excelsior,’’ consists of a metal cylinder 
containing about five quarts of liquid bicarbonate of soda, in 
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which is a small we cylinder incasing a glass tube 
filled with acid. he size and weight of the apparatus are 
such as to require but little strength or skil! in managing it. 
Before using, the cylinder must receive a blow sufficient to 
break the glass tube, thus permitting its contents to mix 
with the bicarbonate of soda, and so Tansing carbonic acid; 
which drives out the liquid with tremendous force thru the 
hose attached for the purpose. 

This solution has a much greater extinguishing power thar 
water, while it lessens the smoke. In an experiment witha 
burning barrel of tar which sent out a thick, black cloud of 
smoke, the extinguisher had hardly been put into action, it 
is claimed, before the flames and smoke began to decrease. 
The fire was completely extinguished before half of the con- 
tents of the apparatus had been used. 


A Fireproof Paper. 


A new and successful fireproof material has been invented 
by a Russian artillery officer, named Imschenetzky. This 

roduct is called ‘‘uralite’’ and is manufactured by the 

ritish Uralite Company of England. It is composed of 
asbestos fiber, a certain proportion of silicate and bicarbon- 
ate of soda, and a small amount of chalk. The process of 
manufacture is closely akin to that of making pulp paper. 
The product is supplied in various finishes and colors, accord- 
ing to the purpose for which it is designed. In a soft form 
the sheets of uralite are like asbestos-beard; harder, they re- 
semble finely sawn stone and have a metallic ring. 

The —— advantage of the material, in addition to 
lightness and ease of working, is, undoubtedly, its fire-resist- 
ing properties. Tests have proved that a room covered with 
a coat of uralite scarcely thicker than paper might have its 
contents burned without any danger of the fire spreading. 

In addition, it is a non-conductor of heat and electricity, is 
practically waterproof, and is not affected by atmospheric 
influences, nor by the acids contained in smoke which rapidly 
destroy galvanized iron. A series of exhaustive and thoro 
tests of uralite were recently made which seem to show that 
it will stand great heat for a long time without disintegra- 
tion; its non-conducting powers are uniform; it is capable of 
entirely preventing the a of flame from one room to 
another; after prolonged exposure to fire it is able to resist 
water without serious damage; exposure to changing atmos- 
pheric conditions does not affect it; all the materials em- 
ployed in its manufacture possess substantially the same 
chemical, physical, and thermal constants. 

If these claims are just, this material certainly stands tests 
which no other material will take. 


Electric Converters. 


It is not possible for an electric power company to dis- 
tribute over its lines electric current suitable for all the 
many purposes for which it is likely to be used. In many 
modern school buildings electricity is used for a variety of 
purposes. But the arc and incandescent light, the electric 
motor, storage battery, and electrolytic cell, all require cur- 
rents of widely different characteristics as to nature, intensity, 
volume, and direction. Naturally the generating apparatus 
installed at the central station is usually adapted to the light 
or power service, since this will satisfy the greatest demand. 
On account of these conditions the transformer has sprung 
into use, its work being to convert the line current into cur- 
rent suitable to the one or more specific purposes for which 
it is to be used. If the transformation is simply from alter- 
nating current of one voltage to an alternating current of a 
higher or lower voltage, a simple static or stationary trans- 
former is used; but if the conversion is from alternating to 
direct current or vice versa, or from direct current of one 
voltage to direct current of a higher or lower voltage, re- 
quirements of commutation make it necessary to use mech- 
anism in which rotation occurs. Thus there is the rotary 
transformer, w: ich usually consists of one or more magnetic 
fields in which armatures revolve. There are usually two 
separate windings, the primary receiving the supply current 
while the other or secondary end forms the generating por- 
tion of the machine. Inchanging alternating current of one 
frequency to alternating current of another frequency, it is 
also necessary to use rotation of certain parts of the appara- 
tus, and this form of conversion also forms part of the field 
of the rotary transformer. This type of electrical machinery 
has come to be used in many school buildings for varying 
purposes, the principal one being for the driving of ventilat- 
ing fans. Such machines are made by a variety of firms, 
but the Crocker-Wheeler ee of Ampere, N. J., has 
made a special study of these appliances and their products 
are the acme of perfection in workmanship, performance, 
and beauty of design and finish. 

There are two classes of such appliances, dynamotors and 
motor generators, a dynamotor consisting of a single field 
and armature coré, the latter having usually two separate 
windings, brought out to the commutator or collector ring 
on either end. ; 

On account of the low cost, the dynamotor is preferred for 
many kinds of work and is really a very useful form of ap- 
= in conditions where the primary voltage is not too 
hig 
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A New Lan. 


A light has been recently worked out, says the Electrical 
World and Engineer, that will undoubtedly revolutionize 
lighting. The invention is that of Dr. Arons, of Germany, 
and it has been perfected by Charles P. Steinmetz, the chief 
electrical expert of this country. The experiments and in- 
vestigations to produce this light have been carried on for 
years. 

The light abolishes the redness of glare which forms the 
most harmful feature of artificial light, and gives much more 
light for the same amount of power than the ordinary arc 
light gives. It is a steady bluish green. This green light is 
the only harmless one. Careful investigations, extendin 
over some — have shown conclusively that the harmfu 
effects of light are due exclusively to the red and orange 
rays, and a light is the more harmful the wider it is in red 
rays. This is the reason why working under artificial light is 
more trying to the eyes than daylight. It is not the lower 
intensity of the artificial light, but its richness in red rays. 
Therefore, electric light is less harmful than gas or a lamp, 
being white, and the white daylight the least harmful, while 
this new light, the mercury are light, which is entirely de- 
void of red rays, is absolutely harmless. 

The mercury arc lamp consists of a glass tube, either ver- 
tical or slightly inclined to horizontal. In the lower end is a 
cup containing mercury, and at the upper end a phite 
button. The current reaches the mercury by three platinum 
wires, sealed in a glass, and passes thru the green are flame 
to the graphite button and out again thru other platinum 
wires, also sealed in the glass. The tube contains a vacuum, 
all air having been exhausted. 


Electric Accumulator. 


It is the dream of electrical workers to produce an electric 
battery which shall be light, durable, and powerful. A bat- 
tery answering this description would have countless uses 
and would revolutionize much of our life, this being particu- 
larly true of transportation. 

Science has just taken another step in this direction as the 
result of the invention by a young French engineer of a new 
accumulator. 

The accumulators now in use present numerous defects. 
The active matter being insufficiently maintained on the elec- 
trodes disaggregates little by little and the wear and tear 
thus preduced brings about a rapid diminution of the electri- 
cal capacity. The plates are rapidly deformed under the 
action of the current from which there results the produc- 
tion of interior short circuits which make the parts useless. 
The compact active matter only comes in contact with the 
electrolyte on the external part of its mass, which produces an 
insufficient return and necessitates a very great dead weight. 

These inconveniences disappear in the new apparatus. In- 
stead of having the plates form only a single compact and 
rigid mass like the present accumulators this new apparatus 
is made of a multitude of grains of an active matter which 
repose on each other without welding and are kept be- 
tween two rigid walls which are perforated over their entire 
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surface by holes arranged in such a way that the electrolytic 
liquid can circulate freely between them. These rigid, per- 
forated walls are doubled and joined in such a manner that 
the holes of one are opposite the solid part of the other, 
which, while allowing the liquid to flow freely, absolutely 
prevents the passage of the active matter. The separation 
of the two systems of double walls of the electrode is kept 
constant by means of horizontal plates, which prevents all 
settling of the grains constituting the active matter. This 
arrangement constantly assures a perfect distribution of the 
electrolytical action. 

With this new invention, even in cases of excessive charges 
or discharges, no active matter escapes. 

This accumulator has been compared with the Edison accu- 
mulator, the best one on the market at the present time. A 
battery of the new type, weighing two-thirds as much as the 
Edison, produced a quarter more power, which is a consider- 
able advance. 


Program Clock Wiring. 


The Frick Program and time system admits the placing 
of any desired number of rooms on any program without the 
necessity of making any changes in the bell wiring. In 
mens geo it is an advantage to be able to decide the 
number of rooms to be placed on the different programs 
after the system is installed. With the bells wired on the 
multiple system, as is usually the case, it is necessary to re- 
arrange the wiring in most instances. But with the Frick 
system any desired changes in the number of rooms working 
on a program can be made at any time, by simply connecting 
the bell wires to the proper connections on the distributing 
board. For example: should it become advisable to change 
one of the third floor rooms from the third floor program to 
second floor program, all that would be necessary would be 
to connect the wires from this bell to proper program con- 
nections on the distributing board, which can be done quickly 
and easily by anyone with ordinary care. 


A New Paper File. 


A patent has been granted recently to Edmund W. Sand- 
stedt, of China, for a paper file which cannot be opened 
without the use of akey. This will prevent, in a measure, 
an unauthorized person from removing papers from the file, 
at least without tearing them out. The construction of the 
device further offers the advantage of having no projecting 
parts to mutilate the papers, scratch furniture, or catch in 
the clothing to the inconvenience of the reader. The file com- 
prises two rods held together at each end by a locking device 
and designed to engage opposite sides of the paper. 

The form of locking device used consists of adjusting 
screws secured to both rods. The ends of these screws are 
made angular to fit the key. When it is desired to remove 
or add a paper to the file the rods are separated by turning 
these screws with the key and thus releasing the rods from 
connection with each other. From the fact that adjustable 
screws are used for locking the rods together, it is obvious 
that a single sheet may be as firmly held in this paper file as 
a large bulk. 











Patio at the Commercial High School,.Los Angeles, Cal.—James A. Foshay, Superintendent of City Schools. 
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Hygienic Water Coolers. 


The use of ice for cooling water, while an almost universal 
practice, is, however, generally recognized as extremely un- 
hygienic. Toinsure against 
germs in ice-cooled water 
the Appert Glass Com- 
pany has devised and 
placed on the market a 
cooler made of glass with 
an inner layer container 
of aluminum, which pre- 
vents the ice coming in 
contact with the contents, 
yet the whole is satisfac- 
torily chilled, and with a 
material saving of ice. 
The coolers are fitted with 
silver-plated faucets and 
aluminum lids. The fact 
that the cooler is of glass 
is proof positive that its 
hygienic qualities are be- 
yond question ‘‘ Appert 
Glass ’’ itself is of unusual 
chemical strength and the 
peculiar process of manu- 
facture makes the various 
jars strong mechanically, 
and unaffected by climatic 
changes. They are practically unbreakable with ordinary 
care, will never wear out, and are of undoubted cleanliness. 
The universal satisfaction given by the Appert Glass Cool- 
ers under all kinds of conditions, is a strong recommenda- 
= their trial in schools, colleges, and institutions gen- 
erally. 








An Ornamental Bookcase. 


A new system of sectional bookcases has been placed on 
the market by The Usona Company, of Cincinnati, O. This 
system is called the Schriefer system of adjustable shelf 
extensible case. It avoids all the disadvantages of the old 
box-unit system, its most important improvement being ad- 
justable shelves thruout. 

In appearance the Schriefer case is a great improvement 
for it looks like a bookcase, and at the same time its size 
can be enlarged or diminished at will. It is an attractive 
piece of furniture in any place. This is accomplished b 
using an adjustable base and top, of artistic design, whic 
fit on the sections of the case and thus form an attractive 
and practical piece of furniture. The sections are joined 
firmly by means of a tongue and groove and by a simple 
catch which securely fastens the base sections and top to 
each other, thus making an absolutely rigid case, no matter 
how high it is built up. 

All the joinings are made carefully. The doors are fitted 
closely to the sides, the top and bottom thus making the 
cases dust proof. Laps are so arranged on the doors that 
all the doors in the case may be joined together and worked 
as one. They are fitted with an automatic spring catch 
which keeps them tightly closed. 

The cases are made of the best seasoned lumber, on 
specially constructed machines, by the most competent cab- 
inet makers, in quarter-sawed oak, and golden oak finish or 
birch, in imitation mahogany finish, rubbed and highly pol- 
ished thruout. 

All the minor details of the case are carefully thought out 
to make the whole case an artistic unit. 


Correspondence Schools. 


Many things may be mes by mail without doubt but 
some of the subjects in the following list, which is made up 
from the advertisements of several schools, would seem to 
include many impossibles. Who would like to be treated b 

a physician, for instance, taught by mail? The list is: ad- 
vertising, bookkeeping, illustrating, nursing, physical culture, 
story writing, shorthand, journalism, telegraph operating, 
music, medicine, pharmacy, proofreading, locomotive firing, 
piano tuning, science in languages, electrical engineering, 
artist, governess, chaperone, designing and lettering. 


Popularity of the Remingtor. 


On account of its well-known speed, strength, durability, 
reliability, and adaptability to all classes of work one would 
naturally expect the Remington typewriter to be used by the 
railroads of the country to a greatextent. But the statistics 
embodied in a new circular of the manufacturers of this ma- 
chine surprise one by showing that approximately ninety per 
cent. of the typewriters used by the principal railroads of the 
country are Remingtons. Some roads use all Remingtons, but 
few use less than eighty per cent. of them. The service re- 
quired of a typewriter in railroad service is probably the 
most severe that can be demanded of a writing machine. 

The introduction of the billing and tabulating attachment 
on the Remington is one reason for its extensive use. This 
performs all kinds of invoicing and other work requiring the 
| lacing of words and figures in regular columns with speed 
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and accuracy. The numberof columns is unlimited,and each 
one can be of any width and locationdesired. This tabulator 
is long past the experimental stage, for it is in general and 


successful use. 
A Great Atlas. 


Rand, McNally & Company, have just brought out a world’s 
atlas which is sure to prove an epoch-making achievement 
in geographical publishing. This work surpasses anything 
that has ever been done along this line, and will hardly be 
equaled within the next decade. The maps are unequaled 
by anything yet published in size, number, variety, accur- 
acy, and practical value. Every part of the world is care- 
fully treated, and the latest geographical information is 
used. In the United States every state has a map ofits own 
made from the latest government surveys. Every large 
political map is matched by a relief map wherever trust- 
worthy surveys have made their production possible. For 
all features of exceptional interest there are a large number 
of inset maps. 

Besides this ies and elaborate series of maps 
there is an unparalleled amount of descriptive matter. As 
a result of the time and expense given to this part of the 
work, this atlas is a perfect mine of information on geogra- 
phy, natural science, and or 

Recent changes in continental configuration of the glacial 
and weather erosion of mountains, of the distribution of 
soils, of the development and distribution of vegetable and 
animal life are carefully described. Extended attention is 
given to the sources of the varying strength of the nations, 
their origins, characteristics, institutions, and their histor- 
ical importance. 

Each page of this work is equivalent to twelve pages of 
an ordinary, book so that the descriptive matter given is 
equivalent to 2,400 pages of ordinary size. Asall this mate- 
rial has received a scholarly and thoughtful treatment, ina 
clear and comprehensive way, the teacher of geography, will 
find it a perfect mine of information, and an invaluable aid. 
The atlas is published in two volumes and is almost a neces- 
sity for every well-equipped school and library. 


Distribution of Supplies. 


One of the best systems which has been devised for the 
distribution of books and supplies to the schools is now in 
use in Jersey City. A certain amount, proportioned to the 
average attendance, is annually apportioned to each school. 
Each principal is allowed to order from the official list, to the 
amount of his apportionment, direct from the dealers. The 
goods are shipped to the schools and the bills are collected 
thru the school board. 


A Heat Indicator. 
By Supt. W. H. CoLe, Huntington, W. Va. 


Many of the furnaces and systems of heating installed in 
school-houses and other public buildings have no provision 
made whereby the janitor can tell the position of the mixing 
damper, which is regulated by the teacher in the school- 
rooms. The room may become sufficiently warm, and to 
prevent overheating the teacher changes the mixing damper, 
shutting off warm air and admitting cold; or she may so 
change it that both hot and cold air are admitted. 

These mixing dampers are located inside the furnace so 
that the janitor cannot tell how much warm air the rooms 
are receiving. Hence, after all the rooms have shut off the 
warm air, he may go on firing, thus wasting fuel and en- 
dangering the furnace by overheating it and burning it out. 

To obviate these difficulties, the writer has devised a sim- 
ple, inexpensive apparatus which may be applied and at- 
tached by a local mechanic to any properly constructed fur- 
nace at a trifling expense. It will save many times its cost 
ina single season thru the economy of fuel, lessened wear 
of the furnace, and increased comfort of the school-rooms. 

The device consists of a weight or indicator attached to a 
small chain or wire cord which passes over a small pulley and 
is connected with the mixing damper. Where the damper 
is located within the furnace, the chain or wire cord passes 
from the damper across the top of the furnace thru the hot- 
air chamber, across the cold-air room, thru the furnace cas- 
ing, over a pulley, terminating in a small weight or indicator 
convenient to the janitor. 

If the damper is located in a pipe outside the furnace the 
chain may be attached to the damper, pass thru a small hole 
in the pipe, and terminate in a similar small indicator. The 
mixing damper has attached to ita chain which runs thru the 
warm air duct to the school-room, and is under the control 
of the teacher by means of a crank or pulley. By operating 
this crank, the position of the damper is changed so as to 
admit warm or cold air to the school-room as the tempera- 
ture of the rooms may demand. By means of this simple 
and inexpensive apparatus the exact position of the damper 
in the flue is at once known to the janitor at the furnace by 
the movable weight indicating, ‘‘ ‘‘warm’”’ or ‘‘cold.’’ In 
this way the janitor can regulate his firing. There are many 


devices for heat regulation, but most of them are very ex- 
—_ This contrivance is simple, inexpensive, and reli- 
able. 
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Aids to Nature Study. 


By the use of simple apparatus and some perseverance 
a teacher may arouse great interest in nature study. With 
the aid of asimple breeding cage, 
for example, children may watch 
the steady development of in- 
sects, and study their habits and 
life histories. The breeding cage, 
illustrated by the accompanying 
cut, placed on the market by the 
Kny-Scheerer Company is a sim- 
ple piece of apparatus, but one 
with which satisfactory results 
can be obtained with a little care. 
The collector of insects who cares 
little about the habits and life 
histories, by the use of sucha 
cage may rear his specimens, 
since they are then in the best 
“ condition for the collection. The 

nA * simplest form of breeding cage 
.2= * is the best, and with some spe- 
eee jn cies the best method is simply to 
pot a plant on which the insect is known to feed and place it 
in a box over which some mosquito netting is placed. Glass 
cylinders or even lamp chimneys placed over small plants 
growing in pots, the pot being covered with gauze, can be 
used in rearing insects if a regular cage is not available. 

With many insects little care need be taken and the 
increased interest of the pupils will well repay for the 
trouble. : 

All earth used in rearing insects, either in the cages or in 
bottles, should be carefully sterilized and sifted. This is 
necessary in order to regulate the amount of moisture, and 
in order to destroy all insects which might cause trouble. 

A root cage has been invented to enable one to study un- 
derground insects. This is a metal cage with glass sides, 
made narrow and with galvanized iron additional sides, which 
can be slipped down over the glass ones so as to keep the 
cage dark when it is not under observation. Plants and in- 
sects are placed in the earth, and the whole apparatus is then 
placed in the ground. It can be pulled up and the insects 
watched thru the glass. : 

For insects feeding upon grasses it is a serviceable scheme 
to make a wooden box two feet deep, with the bottom per- 
forated with a few auger holes covered with wire netting 
and containing a good supply of growing grass. The box 
should be of seas size with gauze mosquito netting over 
the whole. This makes a good box for raising grasshoppers, 
which are the most difficult insects torear. Confined in a 
small cage they feed littleand exhaust themselves by efforts 
to escape. The long horned grasshoppers are the easiest to 
raise. 

Plant bugs need simply fresh food, and take care of them- 
with comparative indifference as to their surroundings. 

The study of scale insects is very simple. The food plants 
should be grown in pots and the insects colonized upon them, 
as most of the species remain stationary or nearly so. 

However, aquariums are = the best interest produc- 
ers. Almost any of the different i sold by the Kny- 
Scheerer Company will do. If much work is to be done in 
this line it is a good plan to have two glass aquaria, placed 
end to end, one slightly higher than the other. By careful 
work the water may be run from one to the other over 
rocks. The water in the lower aquaria should be from an in- 
dependent pipe so that the water may be kept still or run- 
ning at will, In this way one may have arrangements in a 
small space for the rearing of all kinds of aquatic insects. 
A sliding stream upon artificial rockwork is particularly 
adapted for such species as have the habit of crawling out 
either on rocks or earth, as the case may be. 


Photographs of Live Animals. 


Animal photography is becoming an important aid to nature 
study. The perfection of this art is therefore interesting to 
teachers. By means of the camera the bird and its haunts 
can now be brought before a class. Furthermore, as the 
animals can be photographed when unconscious of being ob- 
served, and the photograph is, as a result, more valuable, 
for the natural pose is secured. If the teacher is enthusias- 
tic in this work it may be made very delightful. But there 
are difficulties in the way which are not easy to overcome. 
Ingenuity, patience, and a thoro knowledge of the habits of 
birds mes f animals are necessary for successful work, and the 
patience must be unlimited. 

The outfit required for the work must be of the best ma- 
terial and of the latest design. According toa writer in 
The American Inventor two cameras are desirable, —a tripod 
and a hand,—but the tripod is the more useful. A camera 
should be secured with a front and back draw, which givesa 
focal length of bellows of about twenty-six inches. The ad- 
vantage of the two draws is most important when photo- 
graphing life size. The foundation of the camera should be 
put together to stay and all clamps so constructed that they 
will hold. The Graphic answers most of these require- 


ments. 
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The tripod should be decidedly firm to prevent vibration. 
The Bausch & Lomb ‘‘Plastigmat”’ is a very satisfactory 
lens, as is the Goerz, Series 3. 

The shutter is one of the most important accessories, and 

as exposures must sometimes be made very quickly, a focal 
plane shutter is superior to those of the diaphragm style. 
Two or three hundred feet of tubing should be attached to 
this shutter in order that pictures may be secured without 
arousing the suspicion of the object. A bicycle pump must 
be used to work the shutter, as no other force would work 
thru so much tubing. A good fast plate is the most satisfac- 
tory for this work, a Seed or a Stanley is best. 
__ There is a knack in making successful pictures of this kind, 
in having the animal do the things desired, which really 
means knowing what the animal is going to do, so one can 
lay his plans accordingly. To obtain a certain photograph 
may require a few hours, days, or weeks, or perhaps a year, 
but the results amply repay for all the time, trouble, and 
discouragements. 


A Monochromatic Light. 


_,In microscopic work the teacher often finds slides, which, 
if properly lighted, could be more satisfactorily and thoroly 
studied. A simple form of monochromatic i!luminator for a 
microscope, devised by Arthur M. Edwards, of Washington, 
has been found to be of great service. By using apparatus 
of sufficient size a whole room can be tinted any color that 
may be desired. A vial with flat sides is filled with water in 
which aniline blue is dissolved, blue being the most satisfac- 
tory color for microscopic work. When it is used the bottle 
is oye between the light and the microscope so that the 
light thru it can fall only on the slide to be studied. This 
a may be easily concentrated by means of a mirror or 
ens. 

_ By this simple and inexpensive means the light on the ob- 
ject becomes extraordinarily pure and clear. The most diffi- 
cult a seems to stand out and all the markings are easy 
to resolve so that the whole becomes plain, where, before, it 
was indefinite. Of course, any desired color of light may 
be obtained by using the proper dye, altho blue has been 
found the most satisfactory since other colors appear too 


glaring. 
A Butterfly Mount. 


The Riker specimen mounts are especially suitable for pro- 
fessional and amateur collectors. They are cheaper, lighter, 
and more durable than any mount hitherto devised. They 
are easy to use, being made ready by merely lifting the 
cover, placing the specimen in the desired position, and press- 


' 




















A Riker Mount. 


ing the cover gently down. For boys and girls they are par- 
ticularly desirable as they give incentive to the collection 
and study of the wonders of nature which the hitherto im- 
_ and expensive means have failed to make attrac- 
ive. 
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The Educational Trade Field. 


The American Book Company has further extended its 
scope by acquiring the lists of the Werner School Book 
Company. The recent amalgamations with the American Book 
Company have given rise to a number of reports to the ef- 
fect that other book houses are to.be united with the house. 
Rumor has been particularly busy in this connection, as_re- 
gards one of the oldest and best known of the New York 
houses. The officers of the American Book Company char- 
acterize these stories as entirely without foundation, and 
state that the amalgamation of other companies with their 
house will go no further. 


Mr. Caspar Hodgson, at one time the Pacific coast man- 
ager of D. C. Heath & Company, is now connected with the 
New York office of Silver, Burdett & Company. He is a 
young man of keen business sense and literary resources, who 
has kept in touch with the progress of pedagogy and public 
school development. 


Mr. Ducker, the business manager of the New York office 
of Silver, Burdett & Company, has been very ill with grippe, 
and could not leave his Mount Vernon home for several ‘days. 
But it is a pleasure to be able to say that he is back at work 
again and recovering his strength. 


It is announced that the corporate name of the Bowen- 
Merrill Company, the well-known publishers of Indianapolis, 
Ind., has been changed to the Bobbs-Merrill Company. This 
is the oldest publishing house in the West, and one of the 
oldest in the country, being established in 1838. 


The publishing houses of Thomas Nelson & Sons and E. & 
J. B. Young & Company have consolidated into a New York 
corporation under the name of Thomas Nelson & Sons. The 
corporation will be connected closely with the printing plants 
of Eyre & Spottiswood, in London, and Thomas Nelson & 
Sons, in Edinburgh. 


Cassel & Company, the well-known publishers, have moved 
their New York office to 43-45 East Nineteenth street. 


J. H. Megrew, formerly with the Caxton Company, of 
Chicago, has been appointed sales manager of the Centennial 
School Supply Company, of Denver. 


W. A. McCord, of Rand, McNally & Company, is hereafte 
to represent his house in Wyoming and Colorado, with head- 
quarters at Denver. 


Frank Beatties, of the New York office of Silver, Burdett 
& Company, has had a long siege of illness. For several 
weeks he has been confined to his room bya severe attack of 
inflammatory rheumatism, suffering excruciating pain. He 
has a host of friends among the school men and book people 
who will deeply sympathize with him in his affliction. Let 
us hope that the approaching spring will speedily restore him 
to health and vigor. 


For foresight inlooking after the comforts of a convention, 
a gold medal ought to be awarded to Mr. Frank Howard, of 
the Cincinnati headquarters of the American Book Company. 
His wholesale reservation of hotel rooms for members of the 
Department of Superintendence saved many a mother’s dis- 
tinguished son from having to look up Turkish baths or 
police courts or Salvation Army Lodging houses for shelter 
during the convention. 


Edwin H. Hall, for some time traveling representative for 
Doubleday, Page & Company, has made arrangements to 
represents Charles Scribner’s Sons on the road. 


J. D. Crump, of Richmond, Va., has become the president 
of the B. F. Johnson Publishing Company. 


Trask—everybody knows him, of course—has crossed the 
boundary of Pennsylvania, and even crossed New Jersey, to 
visit the new headquarters of Silver, Burdett & Company, at 
the corner of Fifth avenue and Sixteenth street. New York 
city is glad to entertain him. He is not surprised at any 
distinction accorded him. His manv years in the book field 
have accustomed him to things in this line. The wonder is 
how Philadelphia manages to get along without him. But 
then, he. will soon be back to repair whatever damage the 
fences may have sustained. 


A. W. Potter, well-known in educational circles in Brooklyn, 
has acquired the Brooklyn Teeacher, formerly published 
by I. N. Smith & Company, and will issue it as the Metro- 
politan Teacher, a semi-monthly publication devoted to the 
news of all the boroughs of Greater New York. 


C. L. Barstow, of the educational department of Long- 
mans, Green & Company, has accepted a position with the 
Century Company. 


Mr. C. S. McLean, for some time past Silver, Burdett & 
Company’s representative in Rochester and vicinity, has 
been transferred to the Metropolitan district. He will aid 
Mr. Banks in New York city, with headquarters at the home 
office, 85 Fifth avenue. 
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The ‘‘ Fourth Reader ’’ of the ‘‘ Rational Series’’ will soon 
be issued by Silver, Burdett & Company. The death of Mr. 
Edward G. Ward, inventor of the ‘‘Rational’’ methcd of 
reading left the completion of the series of readers to be 
made by others. The work was taken up by Dr. Felter, of 
Brooklyn, together with Dr. Ward’s daughter. The fourth 
reader differs from the preceding books in having no dia- 
critical markings in the text, altho drill on blend words is 
given at the beginning of each lesson. The Fifth Reader, 
which is soon to follow, has no markings at all. 

This house has under way a charming little supplementary 
reader by Miss Christiana Seandlin, entitled Hans the Eskimo. 
Other books soon to issue from the press are: ‘‘ Stories from 
the Hebrew,’’ by Mrs. Josephine Heermans; also ‘‘ Heroes 
and Heroism,’’ by Dr. William A. Mowry, the well-known 
lecturer, institute conductor, and text-book writer. 


Warren Speakman, for a number of years representative 
of the Philadelphia office of Silver, Burdett & Company, 
has gone into the life insurance business. 


F. E. Willard, formerly superintendent of schools at Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa, is representing Houghton, Mifflin & Com- 
pany in Iowa, Missouri, Ohio, and Kansas. 


Mr. A. C. Baker, a with Butler, Sheldon & Com- 
pany, is now representing The Macmillan Company. 


The Smith-Premier Typewriter Company has engaged John 
M. Barr, professor of mechanical designing at Cornell uni- 
versity, as general manager, and he will assume his new 
duties at once. 


Mr. A. L. McLaughlin, who has been representing D. C. 
so & Company in Michigan, is now assigned to Ne- 
raska. 


L. S. Pulsifer, son of the well-known New York manager 
of D. C. Heath & Company, is representing that firm in Wis- 
consin. 


J. L. Thompson, for a number of years with the Double- 
day & McClure Company, and later a member of the firm of 
ee Page & Company, is now with Charles Scribner’s 

ons. 


A. B. Megrew, of Denver, Col., president of the Centen- 
nial School Supply Company, died recently. 


The American School of Correspondence has just made an 
arrangement with Prof. F. B. Crocker, head of the depart- 
ment of engineering at Columbia university, to act on its 
advisory board, and prepare some of its electrical examination 
papers. 


W. H. Caldwell has been elected president of the American 
Writing Paper Company, to succeed the late Elisha Morgan. 


A petition in involuntary bankruptcy has been filed against 
R. F. Fenno & Company, corporation book publishers. The 
business was started in 1894 by Robert F. Fenno, and was 
incorporated on Sept. 10, 1895, with a capital stock of 


, 


Warren B. Ellis and John M. Cummings, of Boston, who 
were until recently proprietors of the Franklin Laboratory 
Supply Company, 15 Harcourt St., Boston, have dissolved 
partnership by mutual consent. 


The plant of Robert Clarke & Company, publishers, was 
also destroyed in the recent Cincinnati fire. The loss was 
$450,000, on which there was an insurance of $150,000. 

The Teachers’ Library Union, of Chicago, has appointed 
A. N. Demorary, former commissioner of schools of Mont- 
calm, Michigan county, to supervise their work thruout 
Michigan. . 
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_ Isaac Pitman & Sons, the well known shorthand and educa- 
tional publishers, are to remove to the new building at 31 
Union Square, corner of sixteenth street. 


The Book Publishers’ Society of Stutgart, Germany, has 
decided not to participate in the St. Louis exposition, and in 
this decision the other German publishers will probably join. 
The reason assigned is the present copyright treaty between 
the United States and Germany, permitting the reprinting 
of German works in the United States without compensa- 
tion. The publishers say that exhibiting at St. Louis would 
simply be showing the Americans what is available for them 
ot reprint. 


One of the most important works issued in recent years is 
‘‘Larned’s History for Ready Reference,’’ published by C. 
A. Nichols Company, Springfield, Mass. It already has the 
highest endorsements. Bishop Vincent says that ‘‘where 
the dictionary goes this history should go. The two books 
come nearer to making a complete library than any other 
two books in the world.’’ The history records every impor- 
tant movement in the world down to June, 1901. It gives 
the accounts of events in the exact words of the recognized 
authorities and original documents. The matter is taken 
from over 13,000 volumes. One thus has history, literature, 
and bibliography combined. 


The Morse Company is preparing several new text-books 
for early publication, which will be thoroly up-to-date -in 
every particular. In order to present these additions to its 
list Properly, the house expects to add at least a dozen new 
agents to their forces in different sections during the coming 
season. 


The one. publishing house of the American Book Company 
was completely destroyed by the recent fire in Cincinnati. 
This was one of the finest and best equipped buildings of the 
company. The loss is estimated at $375,000, on which there 
was an insurance of $200,000. 


The Scribner’s announce the publication of a book of nature 
study of great practical importance entitled ‘‘Our Northern 
Shrubs and How to Identify Them,’’ by Harriet L. Keeler. 
It will include full descriptions of one hundred and seventy- 
five native and about forty naturalized shrubs. 


Longmans, Green & Company announce in the ‘‘ American 
Citizen Series,’’ edited by Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart, of 
Harvard university, a new volume on the ‘‘ Financial History 
of the United States,’’ by Prof. David Rich Dewey, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


The American Book Company has renewed the copyright 
on the ‘‘ Eclectic Educational Series ’’ of school readers. 


Mr. Chas. Welsh, for the past four years with D. C. Heath 
& Company, and editor of the ‘‘The Home and School 
Classics ’’ series, has withdrawn from that house to devote 
himself to independent literary labor. He is working at 
present on several reading books for children. He is also 
preparing for fall publication an edition of Lord Chesterfield’s 
Letters to His Son, and two volumes in a series of five to be 
called ‘‘ The Famous Battles of the Nineteenth Century.’’ 


The C. L. Anderson Publishing Company, 701 Lucas Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo., have in preparation the first national ‘‘ Kin- 
dergarten Annual,’’ containing a complete list of the kinder- 
gartners of the United States and Canada with residence and 
school address. 


Teachers who plan to attend the summer session of Cornell 
university should send to the registrar for the noted cycloramic 
photograph of the Cornell campus. This photograph takes 
in the whole horizon of 360 degrees. 


Ginn & Company’s text-book bulletin for elementary 
schools for February contains a valuable and instructive ar- 
ticle on ‘‘ Hints and Helps for Teachers of Physiology,’’ by 
Dr. Albert F. Blaisdell, the author of the Blaisdell Series of 
Physiologies. 


The Indiana State Text-Book Commission has decided to 
revise and re-adopt the following books, which means that 
their use will continue for five years from July, 1904: In- 
diana Readers, Indiana School Book Company; New Era 
System of Writing, Eaton & Company; Cook & Cropsey 
Arithmetics, Silver, Burdett & Company; Frye’s Geogra- 
phies, Ginn & Company. 


The McConnell School Supply Company, of Philadelphia, 
has issued several new maps and charts. These include clear 
and distinct maps of Ancient Greece and the Roman World, 
in addition to a primary chart which covers primary reading, 
primary arithmetic, and primary drawing. 


_ The fourth reader of ‘‘The Rational Method in Reading,’’ 
is soon to be issued by Silver, Burdett & Company. The les- 
sons cover a wide range of subjects drawn from familiar 
subjects in nature study, upon distinguished characters, and 
from other sources. Emphasis is placed upon the ethical 
element. 

An important event in the art world in America is the an- 
nouncement of Curtis & Cameron, of Boston, that the new 
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Sargent decorations in the Boston public library are being 
reproduced in the famous Copley prints. The complete new 
decoration is entitled ‘‘ The woh of the Redemption,’’ and 
consists of a lunette and a frieze beneath it. In the center 
of the lunette is the crucifix, an imposing, sublime, and 
wholly new conception. ip a vee, Bea the central por- 
tion of the famous ‘‘ Frieze of the Prophets ’’ is an extremely 
beautiful piece called the ‘‘ Angels Frieze.”’ 


‘‘Business Forms”’ is a recent addition to the Intermedi- 
ate Slant edition of ‘‘The Normal Review System of Writ- 
ing,’’ published by Silver, Burdett & Company. 


Fire destroyed $1,500 worth of books in a storage room of 
the Abbey Press Company, of New York, recently. 


A. Flanagan Company have just ready a ‘‘ Bibliography of 
the Manual Arts,’’ prepared by Arthur Henry Chamberlain, 
— of education and principal of the Normal School of 
— ‘nie in the Throop Polytechnic institute, Pasa- 

ena, Cal. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Company announce the forthcoming 
publication on the one hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of Emerson, of a centenary edition of the author’s complete 
works. This edition will contain material never heretofore 
published. 


‘Elsie Venner’’ is shortly to appear in the convenient and 
inexpensive Cambridge Classic Series, published by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Company. 


The W. A. Wilde Company are publishing a number of 
carefully selected pictures in colored reproduction, ‘‘Color- 
graphs’’ they call them. These are admirably executed and 
they are supplied framed. The pictures represented are fa- 
mous paintings of religious subjects by old masters. 


Typewriter Changes. 


At the present time there is considerable activity in the 
typewriter industry. Business changes have followed in 
rapid succession of late, and the signs of the times seem to 
indicate that the Union Typewriter Company, the so-called 
typewriter trust, is to have important competitors. The 
Union Typewriter Company is an authorized corporation 
with a capital of $20,000,000. In 1893 it a the patents 
of the following companies: The American Writing Machine; 
Densmore Typewriter; Smith Premier; Wyckoff, Seamans 
& Benedict; and the Yost Writing Machine. Thus all the 
more important machines were under one control. Since 
1893, various competitors to this organization have appeared, 
but within the past two months developments have shown 
that this competition is to become more active. 

The first step was taken by the members of the Smith 
family who formed the Smith-Premier Company. They have 
resigned from the Union Typewriter Company, and have 
organized the L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Company, 
with a capital of $5,000,000. The directors of this concern 
are L. C. Smith, W. L. Smith, H. W. Smith, allof Syracuse, 
and all well known to the typewritertrade. They expect to 
erect a factory which will give employment to between 1,200 
and 1,400 men. In addition to this company the Underwood 
and Jackson typewriter companies have largely increased 
their capital and will make more extensive campaigns to get 
a large share in the typewriter business. 

The Smith-Premier Company has been reorganized with 
Timothy L. Woodruff, ex-lieutenant governor of New York, 
as president, and F. F. Peard, at present business manager 
of the Baltimore Herald, assecretary. The company as re- 
organized expects to put out a machine particularly adapted 
for instruction work, to meet the demands of commercial 
classes in the public schools as well as of the commercial 
schools, all over the country. 


Boston Office of Milton Bradley. 


The opening of the new Boston office of the Milton Bradley 
Company took place on Saturday, February 14, under the 
most favorable auspices. It is located at 120 Boylston street. 
The opening had been widely announced and a steady stream 
of visitors rewarded the firm. Superintendents, principals. 
supervisors, kindergartners, and other well wishers and 
friends of New England were there in large numbers. Mr. 
Milton Bradley, the founder of the company, had come from 
Springfield. Mr. W. W. Tapley, the well-known junior 
member of the firm was also present. 

The salesroom is a beautiful room facing on the old grave- 
yard of the Boston Common. In the front part is a parlor- 
like corner where the kindergartners may feelat home. Here 
is placed a fine oil painting of Mr. Bradley, the work of 
Irene Parmelee. In this hospitable place Miss Emilie Pouls- 
son, editor of the Kindergarten Review will walcome visitors 
on Saturday mornings. 

The new store is amply stocked with materials, games, 
and water colors. It is in charge of the experienced man- 
ager, Mr. E. O. Clark, assisted by Mr. Charles F. Hammett 
and Miss Elsie M. Baker, all well known to the educational 
trade. 
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Books Under Way. 


D. Appleton & Company. 
‘*Homer’s Iliad,’’ by A. R. Benner, A.B. 


‘‘ History of Modern Europe,’’ by Merrick Whitcomb, Ph.D. 
‘‘Laboratory Manual of Chemistry,’’ by R. H. Bradbury. 
‘*Cicero’s Orations,’’ by Chas. H. Forbes, A.M. 
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‘‘Hugo’s Les Miserables,’’ edited by Professor O. B. 
Super, of Dickinson college. 
“*Snow and Lebon’s Easy French.’’ An elementary reader. 


A. S. Barnes & Company. 
‘The Stumbling Block,’’ by Edwin Pugh. 
‘*The Real Benedict Arnold,’’ by Charles Burr Todd. 
‘The Child Housekeeper,’’ by Elizabeth Colson and Anna 


‘“‘Goethe’s Hermann and Dorothea,’’ by A. H. Palmer, Ph.D. G. Chittenden. 


‘‘German Grammar,’’ by Marion L. Learned, Ph.D. 


Century Company. 
‘‘ Winter India,’’ by Eliza Ruhamah Scidmore. 
‘*A Comedy of Conscience,’’ by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell. 
‘When Patty Went to College,’’ by Jean Webster. 


Frederick A. Stokes Company. 


‘« The Correspondence of Wilhelm I. and Bismarck,’’ edited 


by Horst Kohl. 


‘Travels in Space,’’ by E. Seton Valentine and F. L. Tom- 


linson. 
‘‘His Last Journey,’’ by Wilbur O. Chamberlain. 
‘‘The Fern Collector’s Guide,’’ by Willard Nelson Clute. 
‘‘The Star Dreamer,’’ by Agnes and Egerton Castle. 
‘The Sacrifice of the Shannon,’’ by W. Albert Hickman. 
‘‘Letters of an Actress ’’ by Miss Gladys Luttrell. 
“‘The Book of Old China,’’ by Mrs. N. Hudson Moore. 


D. C. Heath & Company. 


‘* Life’s Common Way,’’ by Annie Eliot Trumbull. 
‘‘The Rev. John Henry,’’ by Percival R. Benson. 


Doubleday, Page & Company. 
‘‘Veronica,’’ by Martha W. Austin. 
‘‘Home Building and Furnishing,’’ by Price and Johnson. 
‘‘The Wind in the Rose Bush,’’ by Ma E. Wilkins. 
‘‘The Conquering of Kate,’’ by J. P. Mowbray. 
‘“How to Make Money,’’ edited by Katharine Newbold 


Birdsall. 


‘‘Works of Edward Fitzgerald,’ Vol. VII. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 
Chadwick’s ‘‘ William Ellery Channing.’’ 
Cooke’s ‘‘The Poets of Transcendentalism.’’ 
Henderson’s ‘‘ John Percyfield.’’ 
Carryl’s ‘‘The Lieutenant Governor.’’ 
Lawrence’s ‘‘ Phillips Brooks.’’ 
C. F. Adams’s ‘‘ Charleston and H. Y. Addresses.”’ 














Holmes’s ‘‘ Elsie Venner,’’ Cambridge Classics. 
Griffis’s ‘‘ Young People’s History of Holland.’’ 
‘Colonial Governors of Rhode Island,’’ II. 
Miss Brown’s ‘‘The Mannerings.”’ 

Mrs. Smith’s ‘‘ The Legatee.”’ 


‘*A Descriptive Chemistry,’’ by Lyman C. Newell, author 
of ‘‘ Experimental Chemistry. A text-book of modern de- 
scriptive chemistry, with appendix containing a series of ex- 
periments. Fully pMaieens § Cloth. . 

‘‘The High School Choralist,’’? by Charles £. Whiting, ~— ; a 
author of the ‘‘ Public School Music Course.”’ Cloth. Noyes’s ‘‘The Enjoyment of Art. 

‘‘Macaulay’s Life of Johnson,’’ in Heath’s English Classic Bowker s. Of Education. - 

Series. Edited by A. P. Walker, master in the English High Naude’s ‘‘ Erecting a Library. 
school, Boston. , -_—_—_—— 

**Galdos’s Marianela,’’ edited by Professors Geddes and Don’t think less of your system than you do of your house. 
Josselyn, of Boston university. Give it a thoro cleansing, too. Take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 





New Books for Schools and Libraries. 


This list includes books received since January, 1903. 





TITLE AUTHOR PRICE PUBLISHER 
LANGUAGES 
Le Gendre de M. Poirier Ed. by Edwin Carl Roedder .40 American Book Co. 
Marianela «« «Edward Gray 90 ily oe ms 
School Composition William H. Maxwell & Emma L. si ee 
Johnston 50 is = _ 
Language Lessons J. W. Sewell 35 - ei = 
School Grammar W. M. Baskerville .50 ee = es 
Commercial German Arnold Kutner, Ella K. Greene .60 os = ¥e 
En Son Nom Edward Everett Hale .60 Wm. R. Jenkins 
Cinna John E. Matzke D. C. Heath & Co. 
HISTORY AND LITERATURE 
A Short History of Rome W. S. Robinson . Longmans, Green & Co. 
Irving’s Oliver Goldsmith Lewis B. Semple < “ —_ 
Barnes’s Elementary History of the U. S. James Baldwin .60 American Book Co. 
$ oh Zs as J. D. Steele & E. B. Steele 1.00 i ‘i - 
Stories of Old France Leila Webster Pitman .60 es “i “ 
Essentials in Ancient History Arthur Mayer Wolfson 1.50 ay “ vi 
A Student’s History of English Literature Wm. Edward Simonds Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Recent European History George E. Fellows Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. 
Literar pb seg in New England Edwin M. Bacon Silver, Burdett & Co. 
The Life of James Madison Gaillard Hunt 2.50 Doubleday, Page & Co. 
SCIENCE anp MATHEMATICS 
Advanced Algebra William J. Milne 1.50 American Book Co. 
Studies in Zoology James Merrill 75 American Book Co. 
The Elements of Plane and Spherical Thomas U. Taylor & Charles Pur- 
Trigonometry year 1.25 Ginn & Co. 
Electrical Problems Wm. L. Hooper & Roy T. Wells 1.35 i eh 
Real Things in Nature Edward S. Holden Macmillan Co. 
Problems in Arithmetic Gordon A. Southworth Benj. H. Sanborn Co. 
MISCELLANY 
Basket Making T. Vernette Morse 25 Art Craft Institute 
Stories of Humble Friends Katharine Pyle .50 American Book Co. 
A Boy ona Farm Jacob Abbott 45 ne a _ 
The Children’s First Story Book May H. Wood 25 ss “ ba 
Lovey Mary Alice Hegan Rice 1.00 Century Co. 
The Coast of Freedom Adele Marie Shaw Doubleday, Page & Co. 
The Empire of Business Andrew Carnegie oe i ss 
The Pit Frank Norris 1.50 ne “e - 
The Elements of General Method Charles A. McMurry Macmillan Co. 
Special Methods in the Reading of Com- 
plete English Classics es “8 ie “ = 
The Making of Our Middle Schools Elmer E. Brown Longmans, Green & Co. 
The English Government Thomas Francis Moran 1.20 a as Sere 
Art in the Public Schools Anna M. Von Ryding 1.00 A. Flanagan Co. 
Boston Collection of Kindergarten Stories J. L. Hammett Co. 
Outline of a Year’s Work in the Kinder- : 
garten Anna W. Devereaux . eel oa 
Truth Emile Zola 1.50 John Lane 
The Standard Primer Anna Heygate Hall, Martin S. 
Brumbaugh Christopher Sower Co. 
Charlotte Porter, Helen A. Clarke ~ 50 T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
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The Superintendents’ Meeting. 


The Cincinnati convention was well attended, tho an 
appreciable number of the most faithful members of the 
Department failed to respond at roll call. Some of the 
sessions were crowded. The audiences were, however, 
largely local, reinforced by visiting superintendents re- 
joicing in their pristine zeal and a number of the con- 
firmed regulars. It was not the fault of the program 
that so many superintendents considered themselves 
virtuous if they had graced more than one general session 
by their presence. The auditorium was gloomy and pos- 
itively discouraging to the kind of discussion most pop- 
ular with the Department. Then the church where the 
general sessions were held was located in a part of the 
city apparently dedicated to the domiciles of the humbler 
citizens of dusky hue. Add to this the evidences of a 
calm faith of the street cleaning department in the efii- 
cacy of the latter rains for washing away the blackened 
snow, and the contrast between the audiences here and 
those brought out at the Chicago conventions is easily 
accounted for. With so much physical discomfort influ- 
encing the calculations of weak, frail mortals, the willing- 
ness of the spirit did not always prove strong enough. 
The lobby opportunities of good fellowship and of pro- 
fessional conference and exchange were therefore partic- 
ularly tempting this year. The satisfaction derived from 
these latter informal meetings is after all sufficient to 
make attendance at the midwinter meeting worth while, 

The discussion of geography teaching in the elemen- 
tary school by Supt. Lloyd E. Wolfe, of San Antonio, 
Supt. William H. Hatch, of Oak Park, and the well- 
known geographer, Jacques ‘W. Redway, emphasized 
again the importance of acquainting the young with the 
industries and the commerce of various countries. The 
human life of the globe has been too much neglected in 
the schools. If geography is chosen as a wedge for the 
introduction of economics in the elementary curriculum, 
there should be no opposition. This kind of correlating, 
under convenient subjects is rather to be commended. 

School Organization. 

“The best Methods of Electing School Boards” was 
presented by Pres. Lewis iJ. Jones, of the Michigan State 
Normal college, whose experience as superintendent of 
Indianapolis and Cleveland afforded him peculiarly good 
opportunities for testing the most common modes of 
election. He spoke strongly in favor of the chief feat- 
ures of the Cleveland plan. He would have five members 
on a city school board, one to be elected each year by the 
city at large. By giving all citizens a voice in the elec- 
tion the schools could be kept close to the people. The 
nominations, Mr. Jones believed, should be made by pe- 
tition. He would have those who received the highest 
number of signatures declared regularly nominated—a 
rather peculiar plan, which cannot help being regarded 
with suspicion by those acquainted with the ways of pol- 
iticians. The other contentions, however, were readily 
agreed to by the majority of members. Mr. Jones in- 
sisted that the function of the school board should be 
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strictly legislative and that the work should be carried 
on by two executive officers, one being a manager having 
charge of the business affairs, the other being the super- 
intendent elected by the board for six years, removable 
only by impeachment for malfeasance in office, with full 
charge of the appointment, supervision, transfer, and dis- 
missal of teachers. 

Supt. John W. Carr warmed up in praises for the In- 
diana plan, trusting te common councils for the election 
of school boards. The council-made school boards are 
wisely restricted to three members, one occupying the 
attention of the aldermen each year. 

Supt. W. W. Chalmers, of Toledo, Ohio, had most of 
the superintcndents with him in stating emphatically 
that he would rather trust the people than common coun- 
cils or mayors for good school board members. 

Supt. Carroil G. Pearse, of Omaha, did not agree with 
Mr. Jones as to the desirability of a bi-headed school 
system. He said that the management should be unified 
in one responsible head, with control of the different de- 


partments. 
Freedom of the Teacher. 

Considerable interest attached to Mr. Charles B. Gil- 
bert’s argument for the largest possible amount of free- 
dom for teachers. In fact, informal discussion outside of 
the meetings seized upon it as an attractive topic for ex- 
change of professional opinion. There is, however, 
hardly a doubt that the logic of his argument would make 
a very poor showing when applied to actual practice in 
any system of schools. Mr. Gilbert’s ideas concerning 
the freedom of the teacher are manifestly wrong, tho 
they may accomplish -much good in breaking up the 
equaily wrong subduing of the personality of the teach- 
ers in school machines so highly organized in practice 


‘that the original purpose of education is no longer visi- 


ble. and the child and his happiness sacrificed to hard 
routinism. 

Supt. James H. Van Sickle, of Baltimore, exhibited a 
few defects in Mr. Gilbert’s plan, but did not go far 
enough by half in pointing out the flaws in the argument 
for giving to the elementary school teacher in a city sys- 
tem larger freedom even than is commonly accorded to 
specialists occupying university chairs. 

The High School Course. 


Prin. E. W. Coy, of the Hughes High school, of Cin- 
cinnati, made a vigorous fight for his conclusions con- 
cerning the extent of the high school curriculum. Con- 
trary to the plans and hopes of some thoughtful leaders 
in the high school and college field, he did not purpose 
taking over two years from the college allotment, but in- 
stead would reach down‘into the grammar school and be- 
gin secondary work at the end of the sixth year. He was 
opposed to electives, and evidently had not much of an 
opinion of the pedagogical fitness of elementary school 
teachers. 

Supt. Edwin G. Cooley, of Chicago, disposed of the 
opposition to electives, and showed that personal experi- 
ence is a very unsafe standard for attempting to decide 
so large a problem. He held that if the results of an 
elective system are unsatisfactory, the only conclusion to 
be drawn to start with is that there is something wrong 
with the school. 

Supt. F. Louis Soldan, of St. Louis, also differed from 
Mr. Coy on almost every argument presented. He 
rightly insisted that the work of the elementary school 
should be commended to the high school teachers, rather 
than asking elementary school teachers to learn from 
the high schools. 

A Seven Years’ Course. 


“Reduction of Time in the Elementary Schools” was 
the tempting topic under which the discussion on Thurs- 
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day morning was carried on. Supt. James M. Greenwood 
argued in favor of a reduction of the elementary school 
course from eight to seven years. His success in estab- 
lishing the change in Kansas City, Mo., formed an elo- 
—_ plea, but did in no wise win universal assent to the 
plan. 

Supt. R. G. Boone, submitted some interesting infor- 
mation concerning the peculiar situation with which the 
Cincinnati schools have to deal. Of the 45,000 children 
in the schools, 17,000 take the German language in the 
elementary schools, devoting one-half of their time to 
that subject during the first four years. Tests have es- 
tablished the fact that these 17,000 accomplish the work 
in the English course fully as well as the others do. This 
would seem to prove to Dr. Boone that the English work 
could be done in six years. Besides, attendance at school 
is very irregular, only very few children attending the 
full ten months of the year. To meet this situation by 
allowances, the school course is made up of eight years. 
“Tf our children were all at school full nine, or even but 
eight, months per year,” Dr. Boone concluded, “seven 
years would be all that is necessary.” 

The pedagogic questions involved in the condensing or 
extension of the elementary school course were not 
touched upon. 
Pres. Eliot’s Address. 


Pres. Charles W. Eliot, of Harvard university, gave 
the weight of his influence to the movement now under 
way for utilizing more fully the plant of a city school 
system. He treated the matter from a common-sense, 
economic point of view, without entering into the won- 
derful educational and larger social opportunities that 
ought to impel citizens to give serious consideration to 
the departure. His insistence upon school extension on 
the ground that the municipal system of education sup- 
plied the best available plant for increasing the produc- 
tivity and social welfare of a city, may, however, have 
more power of persuasion in getting the matter home 
to the average business man than any other argu- 
ments. 


President Eliot’s address was a masterly one, especially 
in the stress it laid upon the economic value of wisely 
conducted evening schools, and the establishment of va- 
cation schools. He showed in a concise way, also, the 
advantages that are sure to accrue to economic society 
from the right sort of industrial training in the schools, 
carried on thru the whole year in the day as well as even- 
ing schools. 

Other Discussions. 


The needs of the rural schools occupied a fair share of 
discussion. State Supt. Alfred Bayliss, of Illinois, 
pleaded for the extension of industrial education, espe- 
cially training in agriculture and manual work. Former 
State Supt. L. D. Harvey, of Wisconsin, and State Supt. 
W. W. Stetson, of Maine, also commended the move- 
ment. 

Mrs. Alice W. Cooley, of the University of North Da- 
kota, Prin. Josephine Hearness, of the Whittier school, 
Kansas City, Mo., and Prin. Florence Holbrook, of the 
Forestville school, Chicago, discussed “ Literature in the 
Grades, and How to Use It.” 

United States Commissioner William T. Harris ex- 
plained the value of the Rhodes scholarships. One hun- 
dred of these, amounting to $1,500 each, were set aside by 
Cecil Rhodes for American students. Dr. Harris de- 
scribed university life at Oxford, and expressed the opin- 
ion that American under-graduates would not feel at 
home at Oxford, and that the scholarships should be 
taken only by bachelors of art. 

Prof. C. L. Richards, director of manual training in 
the Teachers college of Columbia university, presented 
“Some Practical Problems in Manual Training.” THE 
ScHOOL JOURNAL hopes to have an abstract of his ad- 
dress before long. 


Prof. Alvin W. Smail, of the University of Chicago, 
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discussed “Co-education in High Schools and Universi- 
ties.” He brought out nothing particularly new except- 
ing his interpretation of the plan of the University of 
Chicago. He said that the intention was not to aban- 
don co-education, but merely to reduce the number of 
students in the classes by the segregation of women and 
men. Truly a remarkable procedure in performing an 
arithmetical problem. 


Business Items. 


Supt. Aaron Gove, of Denver, took a determined stand 
for securing action on his plan for restricting member- 
ship in the Department of Superintendence, but as no 
preparatory canvass had been made and the audience was 
evidently not in sympathy with the plan, chiefly from a 
lack of understanding of its provisions, the matter was 
dropped without discussion. 

The reception tendered the Department of Superin- 
tendence at the Chamber of Commerce was a most en- 
joyable one, and was, perhaps, the only occasion at which 
the majority of visiting educators were brought to- 
gether. 

The committee on nominations appointed by President 
Jordan was composed of Prin.. L. C. Lord, of the State 
Normal school, at Charleston, IIl.; Supt. W. N. Elson, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; State Supt. L. D. Bonebrake, of 
Ohio; associate Supt. E. L. Stevens, of New York city, 
and Supt. Warren Easton, of New Orleans, La. 

This is the ticket that the committee submitted to the 
convention, and which was ratified by unanimous vote: 
President, Supt. Henry P. Emerson, of Buffalo, N. Y.; 
vice-presidents, Supt. Edwin B. Cox, of Xenia, Ohio, and 
Supt. John W. Abercrombie, Tuscaloosa, Ala.; secretary, 
Supt. J. H. Hinemon, Little Rock, Ark. 

The convention was invited to San Antonio, Tex., 
Kansas City, Mo., Atlanta, Ga., and Chicago. Maj. W. 
F. Slaton carried the day by a stirring speech, and in 
1904 the Department will meet at Atlanta, Ga. 


Notes on the report of the committee on resolutions, 
the various round tables, and other matters of interest 
will have to be deferred to next week, as the space re- 
served for the convention program comes to an end at 
this point. ; 

ERPIN 


Of course, under the new order of things the city 
schools will need ampler grounds, more assembly rooms and 
many other commodities. But the investment is sure to 
yield adequate returns in the development of the school 
into a free neighborhood center. 





The workings of the honor system in examinations 
were well illustrated by a late incident at Princeton uni- 
versity. Two men were caught by fellow-students cheat- 
ing in an examination, and, according to the rules of the 
system, the cases were reported to the student committee. 
The finding of this committee was referred to the faculty 
which, at the committee’s suggestion, promptly expelled 
the men. This was the first time in four years that such 
a violation of the pledge, which is made in all examina- 
tions, has been committed. 





One of the most progressive school men in the South 
is Supt. Otis Ashmore, of the Savannah public schools. 
He is an expert scientist, an excellent writer, a good 
manager, and a refined gentleman. The school buildings 
are modern and complete in their appointments, and the 
work of the schools is first class. 





Pres. Carroll D. Wright, of the academic department 
of Clark university, Worcester, has inaugurated a needed 
reform in college athletics by prohibiting athletic com- 
petition with other schools. Physical culture will be 
made prominent at the college. — 





A broad development in respect to the better equip- 
ment of the college of the University of London is going 
on as a part of the scheme to build up a better university 
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on existing institutions. The department of organic 
chemistry has been re-organized and advanced courses 
opened. A new laboratory has been erected for the de- 
partment of pathological chemistry and will give special 
attention to research students. The teaching of geogra- 
phy from the geological and physical point of view will be 
developed as a sub-department of geology and a new chair 
will be instituted for the teaching of economic geogra- 


phy. 





The German Reichstag has adopted the second read- 
ing of the bill dealing with child labor in rural districts. 
The employment of children is prohibited in building op- 
erations of any kind, and no children under twelve are 
to be employed in workshops, in commercial and trading 
establishments, and public theatrical performances, or in 
hotels and public houses. The bill provides that boys 
and girls under thirteen, and those who, altho over thir- 
teen, are still obliged to attend school, shall rank as chil- 
dren. 





In Gleiwitz, Silesia, each school child has his teeth ex- 
amined by a dentist once a year, free of charge. To make 
it impossible for him to escape the examination he re- 
ceives a card with his name and stating his age and the 
date when the examination was made. The dentist, also, 
writes down the condition of the teeth and how many 
have been filled or extracted at the time of his inspection. 
The back of the card has printed notes on the care of the 
teeth. 





For the first time since consolidation there are to be 
eligible lists of principals and teachers of evening schools, 
vacation schools, playgrounds, recreation centers, as soon 
as the board of examiners can make them up, after hold- 
ing the necessary examinations. As a matter of fact no 
eligible list for the schools or play centers has ever been 
prepared. From now on any person who desires to teach 
in any school in Greater New York must first get his 
name on an eligible list as the result of examinations. 





At the High School of Commerce in Tokio, China, 
there are 503 students, the average age being seventeen 
years. More students of this school are taking courses 
in French than in any other foreign language.. English 
and German rank next in favor, then come Russian, 
Chinese, Spanish, and Corean. Many of the officials of 
the Japanese government are graduates of this school. 





David J. Underwood, a member of the Illinois state 
legislature, has introduced a bill placing a ban on foot- 
ball, and providing that a fine of from $10 to $100 be 
levied on any player, or any college or school officer who 
“permits, encourages, or allows students under his control 
to participate in the game.” Mr. Underwood has taught 
school twenty-two years and was county superintendent 
until last December. 

A bill was recently introduced into the Massachusetts 
legislature providing penalties for any theater manager 
or proprietor who permits minors under fifteen years of 
age to attend any performance except when attended by 
parents or guardian. No decision was arrived at. 





State Supt. Frank L. Jones has issued a circular re- 
questing the Indiana legislature to restore the school tax 
to sixteen cents, instead of eleven as at present. The 
school levy was reduced according to Superintendent 
Jones, for political reasons, and the amount of money 
raised is not sufficient for the present school needs. 





The summer session courses of Columbia university in 
certain subjects will in the future count not only toward 
the degrees of bachelor of arts and bachelor of science, 
but also toward the higher degree of master of arts. 
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As aresult of the agitation of the Chicago Teachers’ 
Federation against the education bill advocated by the 
board of education, a bill has been introduced into both 
houses of the Illinois legislature providing for the elec- 
tion of the Chicago board of education by popular vote. 





At a meeting of the University Settlement Council of 
New York, held February 17, a committee of five mem- 
bers was selected to call on Mayor Low and urge him to 
adopt a definite policy for beautifying the city. The com- 
mittee is to advocate the immediate establishment of 
another East-side park. They suggest, also, that public 
buildings be grouped in one immediate locality wherever 
possible. If it is decided to place a public library on a 
block where there is a public school the committee sug- 
gests that these be grouped together and that, later, a 
gymnasium or other public building be added. In this 
way they hope to reclaim the tenement districts of the 
city. 





Dean James Earl Russell, of Teachers college, has 
announced that the college has received a gift of $100,- 
000 from Mrs. Frederick F. Thompson, of New York 
city. It now develops that Mrs. Thompson was the 
anonymous donor of $250,000 presented to the institu- 
tion last spring. The first donation was given for the 
building and equipment of a school for the study of physi- 
cal education and school hygiene. The architect’s plans 
for the proposed building called for an expenditure of 
$350,000, and Mrs. Thompson added $100,000 to her 
original gift to meet the demand. She has been a trus- 
tee of the college for some years. 





It is announced that New York city is to spend $9,940,- 
000 for various public improvements; $3,500,000 of this 
is to be used for school purposes, $250,000 for Carnegie 
library sites, and $75,000 for the development and im- 
provement of the New York Zoological park. 





President Schurman, of Cornell university, has an- 
nounced an anonymous gift of $150,000 for the founda- 
tion of a co-operative professorial pension fund. 





An ophthalmic surgeon-of London believes that the 
present kindergarten system is at the root of much of the 
injury caused children’s eyes. The continuous concen- 
tration of young eyes on colored paper and small objects 
tends, he says, to provoke short-sightedness. 





The trustees of Richmond, Va., college have resolved 
to establish a school of technology to he named in honor 
of the late Rev. Dr. J. L. M. Curry. 





Marshall Field, of Chicago, has made a proposition to 
the South park commissioners of that city, to erect a 
$10,000,000 museum on the Lake Front park. Before 
the proposed museum can be constructed, the legislature 
must pass a bill authorizing the issuance of bonds to pay 
for the work of filling in the basin east of the Illinois 
Central tracks. This bill will probably be presented to 
the legislature at an early date. 





St. Clair McKelway, of Brooklyn, has withdrawn his 
resignation from membership in the state board of re- 
gents. He changed his determination at the solicitation 
of Governor Odell and a number of friends who desired 
him to continue as a member of that educational body. 
Good! 





Leopold Strouse, a prominent financier and philanthro- 
pist of Baltimore, has presented the Semitic department 
of Johns Hopkins university with a library of 2,000 vol- 
umes. This will make the department’s library the best 
Semitic reference library in the country. 
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Supt. Addison B. Poland, of Newark, N. J. 
President of the Society of Educational Research. 


This Describes the Teacher. 


The words of Cardinal Gibbons in the Baltimore 
cathedral on Sunday, March 1, will describe the teacher : 

‘*We admire a Michael Angelo, who designed the great 
basilica of St. Peter’s in Rome. We admire those architects 
who built the cathedrals of Milan and Cologne. We praise 
the orator who sways the multitude of hearers by his elo- 
quence. 

_‘‘We extol the apostle who has converted thousands by 
his preaching. The name of Andrew Carnegie is on every- 
body’s lips because he has spent millions in founding libra- 
ries and endowing universities. We are familiar with the 
names of a Marlborough and a Wellington, who led conquer- 
ing armies to battle and victory. 

‘*But how little thought we give to the unseen laborers 
that are at work among us. How little thought we bestow 
on the humble missionary who silently makes the daily 
rounds of his parish, bringing sunshine to the home of afflic- 
tion and pouring the balm of consolation into the bleeding 
heart; listening to tales of sin, sorrow, and distress; striving 
to purify and sanctify over again the living temple of the 
soul, infinitely more precious in the sight of God than Solo- 
mon’s temple.’’ 


Dr. Harris Explains. 


United States Commissioner, W. T. Harris, has at last 
removed from the bureau of education the sensational 
Arthur MacDonald, who has conducted some unique in- 
quiries into the statistics of criminology. In a labora- 
tory in the department of education, equipped with all 
manner of instruments for the study of psychology, Mr. 
MacDonald has made a large number of special investi- 
gations. Of late, it has been his aim to apply some of 
the principles which have seemed to result from his in- 
quiries to the examination of pupils in the public schools. 
This course led to his removal. In explaining his action 
Dr. Harris discussed the question at considerable length 
as it has been given considerable attention by various 
papers. He said: 

“T recommended that the study of education as a pre- 
ventive of crime and pauperism be dropped from the 
bureau. My reason was that if a certain child should be- 
come known as possessing bodily signs of degeneracy it 
would create a suspicion against that child and work in- 
justice to it. 

“Common humanity makes a child born of criminals 
and possessing signs of degeneracy an object of tender 
care and commiseration. That a child, who is so unfor- 
tunate as to inherit a high palate or protruding ears or a 
distorted form, should be singled out and labeled as a 
criminal before he has done the first criminal act, is, in 
the opinion of most people, a fiendish method of treating 
the unfortunate. It would not be tolerated in any civ- 
ilized community. 
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“ After the child has made himself known as a criminal 


-by overt acts all agree that he may be separated from 


the rest of the community and that he may be placed in 
areform school. For a teacher to take an inventory of 
bodily peculiarities relating to the form and size of the 
skull, the position and shape of the ears, the height of 
the cavity of the palate within the mouth, is a piece of 
impertinence that could not be tolerated. 

“While it is proper and will always remain proper to 
punish children for crimes of theft and of personal assault 
upon others, it will, I trust, never be permitted in any 
civilized community to mark out for observation children 
who happen to inherit bodily signs of degeneracy in such 
a permanent form as the shape of the skull, ears, or 
mouth. It is entirely contrary to the spirit of our crimi- 
nal law to prejudge and condemn a human being for the 
shape that he has inherited and not for the deed which 
he personally commits.” 

Dr. Harris is right. 
Donald so long. 


Negro Education in Missouri. 


Lincoln Institute, the Missouri State Normal School 
for Negroes, has been fortunate in securing from the 
Missouri legislature, thru the efforts of its scholarly 
president, B. F. Allen, A. M., $54,000 as an appropria- 
tion for maintenance for the ensuing two years. This is 
the largest appropriation that Missouri has ever granted 
the school solely for maintenance, and indicates the high. 
estimate placed by the law-makers upon the work done 
for the negroes of Missouri by this institution. 


The Hygiene of Athletics. 


In these days of general devotion to athletics by stu- 
dents at college and preparatory schools, it is surprising 
to discover the statement of an Iowa professor of sur- 
gery that indulgence in school athletics is a short cut to 
death. According to the recent statement of Dr. James 
C. Gilchrist, of Iowa college, athletics are responsible for 
the premature breaking down and general disintegration 
of the university graduate. He says: 

“The devotee of college athletics is doomed to a pre- 
mature death; he must fall behind in his studies or else 
work under such a strain that mental as well as physical 
ruin is imminent. If a man devotes his whole life to 
athletic pursuits, conditions will soon appear which will 
make his death, altho perhaps somewhat delayed, in all 
respects a premature one. But if a man trains three or 
four months, as our students do, trains as a professional 
athlete would, dropping it all at once at the close of the 
season, returning to his former habits of life for nine 
months his life is in immediate peril.” 


The wonder is that he kept Mac- 











Mr. C. H. Gordon who has resigned the superintendency of 
the city schools of Lincoln, Neb., to engage in 
other educational work. 
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The Heavens in March. 


Perhaps March is pre-eminently the leader of the 
months in interest for the star gazer, as the vernal 
equinox comes within its limits. This year it occurs on 
the twenty-first, and the days and nights are equal, being 
twelve hours in length. However, this statement must 
be qualified. Such would be the case if it were not for 
refraction, which lengthens the day from four to eight 
minutes at the expense of the night. When the sun’s 
lowest portions appear to be rising the sun’s disk is really 
below the horizon, sunrise in our latitude being thus ac- 
celerated from two to four minutes. March is also no- 
table as the possessor of the Easter moon. 

During the winter months we have had before us Orion, 
the Hyades, and the Pleiades, three groups of stars that 
are always associated together. The Pleiades will soon 
fade away in the west. The Pleiades are interesting for 
the legends that have been handed down concerning them 
among all races, from the Greeks and Romans to the 
Japanese, and even by the wild tribes of Borneo. All 
have traditions of a seventh bright star in the Pleiades. 

March opens with the day eleven hours and eleven 
minutes in length, and when the month closes the 
amount of daylight will have increased one hour and 
twenty-seven minutes. 

On the twenty-eighth there is an annual eclipse of the 
sun, but it is not visible in this country. The moon fulls 
on the thirteenth, and its last quartering falls on the 
twentieth. The new moon for the month appears on the 
twenty-eighth. 

On the seventh is a conjunction between the moon and 
Neptune, a week later with Mars, on the twentieth with 
Uranus and on the twenty-fourth with Jupiter. Mars, 
in apposition on the twenty-ninth, affords the best view 
of that planet for many days. 

On the twenty-second Neptune is half way on from 
apposition toward conjunction with the sun, at which 
time he is said to be in quadrature. Uranus is also in 
quadrature on the seventeenth. 

Mercury spends the month returning from the far 
western point of his swing and does not reach the posi- 
tion of superior conjunction with the sun until next 
month. On the eighteenth there is a fairly close meet- 
ing between Jupiter and Mercury which will appear in- 
teresting thru lenses. 

Saturn is a morning star during March. Jupiter rises 
shortly after five in the morning so that it will not be 
until June that we will get a good view of this planet. 

Venus is now an hour and a half away from the sun, 
which distance will be considerably increased during this 
month and she will be an object for study during all the 
summer at which time her radiance is most beautiful. 


PIN 
National Educational Association. 
Boston, JULY 6-10, 1903. 


1. One fare (plus $2.00) for the round trip. 

2. Ticket extension is to August 31. 

3. There are many points of historic and literary inter- 
est in and about Boston. 

4, The facilities for visiting all important places will 
be adequate. 

5. There are many inexpensive hotels by the sea and 
at the mountains. 

6. The hotels in Boston will not advance their rates 
because of the rush. 

EPI 


Society of Educational Research. 


President, Supt. Addison B. Poland, Newark, N. J.; vice- 
president, Supt. Charles Gorton, Yonkers, N. Y.; secretary- 
treasurer, Ossian Lang, New York; permanent director of 
research, Dr. J. M. Rice, New York. (Organized for specific 
comparative investigations of the relative practical value of 
educational processes as demonstrated by the measurable re- 
sults obtained at school. Maintains a bureau of research to 
collect data and render them available for immediate use by 
the teaching profession. See editorial article in the JoURNAL 
of February 21.) 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


Letters. 


Interest in School News. 


As a publisher I reply to your request for opinions on 
the printing of news concerning schools, &c., giving it 
my hearty endorsement. I have noted the enlarged 
space in the excellent ScHoOL JOURNAL, and with the 
January 31 issue before me I consider pages 128, 129, 
130, 131 as extremely valuable. 

I believe teachers are beginning to feel a deeper inter- 
est in what is going on outside of their own class-rooms. 
Formerly the old Dutchman’s prayer just suited the 
majority: “The Lord bless me and my wife, my son John 
and his wife; us four; no more. Amen.” 

There was a time when I visited teachers in their 
schools and I found them extremely ignorant concerning 
matters elsewhere. In Philadelphia, at one time, aschool 
principal told me that in New York city the superintend- 
ent could order the discharge of a teacher and she had 
no appeal; this he thought was in the rules of the board 
of education. 

This is but a sample of the ignorance that abounded. 
If I were a teacher again I would certainly read the doings 
in the great cities. For instance, the announcement of 
the New York city board of education that a principal 
must give a good reason when less than 70 per cent. of 
the class graduates is very important. Now this should 
be taken up all over the country. Does anybody cry 
if less than 70 per cent. in a district school’s highest 
class graduates? No; it goes on just as before. . I say, 
“Read the news.” E. B. G. 

New York. 





EEPON 
More Culture Needed. 


The general opinion of teachers I have met for the 
past two years is that a decided movement is needed to 
put teaching on a higher plane. The normal schools 
have done a great work, but they have not yet touched 
the bottom needs. Visiting as I do a great many schools 
in the interest of a publishing house, I am often shocked 
at the “greenness,” if I may be allowed the term, of 
those undertaking the development of our future citizens. 

Let me give an instance. The school was in a com- 
munity of more than usual intelligence; the pupils 
numbered thirty-one, of about the usual four grades; the 
teacher was a normal graduate; the salary $45 per 
month. This man had (so he told me) been a helper in 
a livery stable; attended the normal school, which was 
in the town (as it cost nothing), and turned to teaching be- 
cause he would thus get more than in any other business. 

I cannot point out the many ways in which his former 
business had unfitted him for teaching, but I felt it and 
so must the pupils. The building was not clean; his 
own hands were not ina fit condition; his mode of sitting 
and standing; his corrections and language—these were 
not such as to educate. “ Ain’t you got your geography 
yet, James?” was a form that was repeated with varia- 
tions until it made me fairly sick. I could not but feel 
that he lowered the standard of life in that district. 

Now, the editor may think I am too particular and old- 
maidish. I, however, know the effect of this want of 
culture in a teacher. I am suffering from it at this very . 
time. This young man was wholly ignorant of his de- 
fects; he had drifted into teaching and would stay in it 
until some other occupation, such as that of a railroad 
brakeman, would be got, paying the same price per month. 
I am quite of the opinion that the teacher must feel that 
he has a great deal more to do in a school besides hear- 
ing lessons; there is such a thing as “unconscious 
tuition,” which Bishop Huntington pointed out sixty 
years ago. 

I know I am on sound SCHOOL JOURNAL ground. Ata 
meeting of teachers at Chautauqua Dr. Holbrook read 
an extract from that paper, saying, “ We ought to stand 
on that ground;” it attracted my attention, and I have 
found the best men and women of the profession are a 
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unit on this point. This is not intended to be a fault- 
finding communication, but as I see THE JOURNAL still 
holds to its old principle I thought I would let you know 
that there is one who has not bowed the knee to Baal. 

Pittsburg. E. V. L. 

GPO 
Why This Omission? 

It was not until two years ago that I made my first 
visit to the mountainous districts of the South—impelled, 
mainly, by curiosity. I started in Virginia and followed 
the mountainous country until I reached Georgia. This 
district, I find, forms a world by itself, a world with fully 
two millions of inhabitants, who, in manners, language, 
ideas, dress, religion, and education are wholly different 
from all other Southerners. 

I cannot express the surprise I feel at finding that 
such a class exists in the midst of a civilized people. It 
is not necessary for me to describe these poor, benighted, 
and ignorant people. Their general character is quite 
well known. What seems to have been overlooked is the 
neglect of the people east and west of this section. I 
have talked with educated people in North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Georgia con- 
cerning them, and find that they are totally indifferent to 
the matter. I suggested to members of the Southern 
Educational Association that some effective action should 
be taken to improve this class intellectually. As yet my 
suggestion has borne no fruit. 

I noticed that in your city several eminent Southern 
educators set forth the educational needs of the South- 
ern states, but they made no reference to the thousands 
of poor whites in the mountains. I would respectfully 
call the attention of Dr. McIver and President Alderman 
to the desperately low state of these people. I entered 
cabin after cabin, but found no sign of a book or paper. 
I hope, Mr. Editor, that you will stir up the Southern 
teachers to become missionaries in this neglected section 
of our country. 

In reference to the meeting held for the purpose of 
increasing Southern education let me say a few words. 
I have been traveling in the South for a number of years 
and feel that the schools are beingimproved. The really 
serious difficulty is the lack of efficient teachers. It may 
be said that the salaries are too low, but a small salary is 
no excuse for poor teaching. The real trouble is that 
wholly incompetent men and women are given licenses to 
teach. Many, if not most, county superintendents license 
utterly inefficient teachers and then do not visit the 
schools or even call teachers’ meeting in order to assist 
the instructors towards self-improvement. 

One day I set out with a county superintendent to visit 
some of his schools. We lost our way in the woods and 
asked directions from a man we chanced to meet. Upon 
my telling him who my companion was the stranger 
started back in surprise, exclaiming: “ You don’t mean 
it. I have heard we had a county superintendent, but I 
never saw one before.” 

In my judgment the only way in which a remedy is to 
be effected is by calling a meeting of the teachers of 
these districts and by rousing them to an appreciation of 
their duty. Make them feel that they must be properly 
qualified as teachers, so that they, in turn, may inspire 
the public with a desire for improvement. Unless this is 
done merely increasing the teachers’ salary will do but 
little good. . 

Mr. George C. Jenkins, a well-known resident of North 
Carolina—formerly a resident of New York—told me he 
believed that in 1880-35 the people of Massachusetts 
and New York were as badly off as those in North Caro- 
lina to-day. Then came Horace Mann. Public meetings 
were held; the teachers were inspired with a new and 
holy zeal. 

What is needed in the South is a Horace Mann, who 
will cry out for “ Better teachers, better buildings, bet- 
ter thinking concerning education. Parents, live for your 
children!” E. G. EASTLAKE. 

Atlanta, Ga. 
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Notes of New Books, 





A Laboratory Manual of Physics, by Henry C. Cheston, 
Philip R. Dean, and Charles E. Timmerman, high schools, 
New York. The plan of this manual is to furnish useful and 
sufficient descriptions of the steps in manipulation for the 
ready performance of physical experiments. Seventy-three 
are given, including all desired by Harvard or the Regents 
of New York university. They are designed for record in a 
note book, and the student is expected to draw his own con- 
clusions. Little attention is given to theory, and no attempt 
has been made to give experiments to interest. Indeed most 
pupils would pronounce the work dull. But the student who 
performs them all patiently and carefully will be fitted to 
study a good text-book intelligently. (American Book Com- 
pany, New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago. Price, $0.50.) 


An Algebra for High Schools and Academies, by Louis 
Parker Jocelyn, Ann Arbor, Michigan. Mathematics prop- 
erly presented always follows certain definite logical steps 
and processes. Hence very little that is new can be found 
in an algebra. Clearness of definition and accuracy of 
deduction is all that can be asked. These the author has 
secured in this text-book. The examples and problems seem 
well chosen, and the absence of what are properly mathe- 
matical puzzles is to be commended. All the processes are 
fully demonstrated, and if there is any fault to be found 
with the book, it is in the line of excessive proofs of the 
correctness of processes. Not only does the human mind 
accept axioms, but it at once recognizes the accuracy of 
simple deductions from axioms. The treatment of radical 
expressions is unusually clear, and the pupil who masters 
this book is certainly prepared for the hi her algebra. 
pm Sheldon & Company, Philadelphia, New York, and 

ic ago. 


The Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, by 
Thomas U. Taylor, professor of applied mathematics in the 
University of Texas, Austin, Texas, and Charles Puryear, 
professor of mathematics in the Agriculture and Mechanical 
College of Texas, Colleges Station, Texas. In the prepara- 
tion of this text-book, the authors’ chief purpose has been 
to present the principles of triogonometry in a practical form 
adapted ss to the use of engineers and surveyors. 
First, the principles of the functions, then the composition 
formule, are presented. The solution of triangles in both 
the plane and spherical branches is explained with unusual 
clearness; in most cases the algebraic method has been 
chosen. A large number of problems for solution is appended 
to each chapter. The Logarithmic Tables at the end are 
printed in large, clear type. There is an additional chapter 
with problems illustrating the practical use of trigonometry 
“4 yume: (Ginn & Company, Boston and London. Price, 


Les Malheurs de Sophie, par Madame de Ségur. Edited 
with notes, vocabulary, questions in French and English ex- 
ercises, by Eliz. M. White, teacher of French in the English 
High school, Worcester, Mass. Miss White’s book cannot 
fail to interest young children who are studying French. The 
stories presented, ‘‘L’Ane”’ and ‘‘La Petite Voiture’’ are 
very fascinating to the child mind and show, at every turn, 
that Madame Ségur understood thoroly child nature. The 
questions are ie helpful, altho somewhat scant for a book 
of this nature. The notes ought to have been placed at the 
bottom of the text since young pupils lose too much time in 
referring to the back part of the book. The principal parts 
and the present tense of the main verbs are stated in an 
— (D. C. Heath & Company, Boston. Price, $0.45.) 


A First French Book, by Charles Alfred Downer, Ph.D., 
assistant professor of the French language and literature in 
the College of the City of New York. Thruout, the author has 
stated rules of grammar only after giving an ample number 
of examples which will give the student an insight into the 
cases themselves before a generalization is attempted. 
Attention is called to the importance of dictation exercises 
as a means of acquiring an exact knowledge of the language. 
The author deserves special praise for presenting the princi- 
ples of conjugation rather than the verb meses Tech This 
method of instruction is not only scientific, but the actual 
results obtained are so much superior to those of the old 
method that it is surprising that it has not been introduced 
more generally in foreign language work. All exercises in 
the book consist of connected units. Thirty pages are de- 
voted to pronunciation and the author mee any system of 
phonetic spelling on the supposition that the dictation exer- 
cises will eliminate inaccuracies without such help. (D. Apple- 
ton & Company. ) i. G. 


Le Roi Apepi, par Victor Cherbuliez. With a preface and 
explanatory notes in English, by Albert Schinz, Ph.D. pro- 
fessor in Bryn Mawr. The editor gives a brief statement 
of the career of Victor Cherbuliez together with a character- 
ization of his style and methods. The notes, comprising 
twenty pages, go into details as closely as the plan of the 
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WHITTLING TRAY 
With Outfit of Tools 


Standard in many prominent schools 
for use in Elementary Knife Work. 


Unique 
Practicable 


Moderate Priced 








Write for descriptive circular No. 1388S 

















The illustration shows the Whittling Tray complete with tool outfit. 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., 
NEW YORK CITY 








series will permit. Historical and literary allusions are ex- 
plained in a concise and unusually satisfactory manner. 
(William R. Jenkins, New York. Price, $0.25.) 


The interest in providing suitable books to introduce chil- 
dren to the printed English language has by no means 
abated. The Standard Primer is an evidence of this. There 
seems to be no omission of anything that pedagogy or art 
can contribute to words making this book attractive and 
helpful to a child. One who remembers the old _ style of 
primers in the schools thirty or forty _ ago will appre- 
ciate the daintiness, elegance, and fitness of this volume. 
The illustrations are, in our mind, specially fascinating; they 
take the book out of the school text-book category and make 
it suitable to lie on the library table. The artist who planned 
these deserves special credit, for in most text-books of this 
character almost any picture was thought to be good enough. 
In this the illustrations have been as much thought of as 


the text—both are joined for a single gle The authors, 
001), 


Miss Hall (Philadelphia Normal sc and Professor 
Brumbaugh (University of ene Oy have conspired to 
make the most fitting book possible for the child in his first 
school days. The whole series of language exercises are ex- 
pressive of child life. The pedagogic method discernible is 
plainly founded on a comprehension of the way children ob- 
tain knowledge. We turn over page after page only to find 
that this method is pursued with a definite and —— 
purpose. We believe that teachers may learn a great dea 
from such a book; a great deal more is aimed at than just 
initiating a child into the mystery of naming some of the 
words of the English an pg the development of the 
child’s mind; an enlargement of his comprehending and ex- 
pressive powers. We hardly think a book could be more 
attractively printed than this; its whole appearance is invit- 
ing to the child; it marks a decided high point in the litera- 
ture offered to a young child at home orschool. (Christopher 
Sower Company, Philadelphia. ) 





REAL THINGS in NATURE 


A Reading Book of Science for American Boys and Girls 
By Epwry 8S. Hopes, Se. D., LL.D., Librarian of the United States Military Academy, West Point. 


Price, 65 cents 


This volume is intended to give to young children a view of the world which shall be, in its degree, complete, interesting, and 
useful. It treats, in a brief and clear way, of Physics, Chemistry, Meteorology, Zoology, Botany, Physiology, The Races of Mankind, 
etc.,— matters that form part of a child’s daily life. The illustrations have been carefully selected, and each one is accompanied by a 


very full title. 





BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


THE ELEMENTS OF GENERAL METHOD 
Based on the Principles of Herbart 
By Cuartes A. McMurry, Ph.D. 
( New edition, revised and enlarged) 
Price, 90 cents, net; postage, 10 cents 


In this book is contained a full discussion of the prominent 
ideas of modern education, such as the moral aim, the relative 
value of studies, apperception, interest, correlation, and induc- 
tive methods. 


THE METHOD OF RECITATION 
By C. A. McMurry, Ph.D., and F. M. McMurry, Ph.D. 
( New edition, revised and enlarged ) 
Price, 90 cents, net; postage, 10 cents 


This gives a full treatment of the essential steps of recitation 
method, with two chapters of complete illustrations from different 
studies. This book is designed as a practical application of prin- 
— to daily recitation work, and should be directly helpful to 
teachers. 





SPECIAL METHOD IN THE READING OF COMPLETE 
ENGLISH CLASSICS IN THE COMMON SCHOOLS 


By Cuartes A. McMuvrry, Ph.D. 


Price, 75 cents, net; postage, 9 cents 


This is a comprehensive discussion of the value of the best 
literature in schools, the choice of stories, poems, and longer 
masterpieces to meet the needs of different ages in school and a 
full treatment of the methods of teaching them in classes. A 
large and choice list of books arranged by grades forms the last 
chapter. 

In Preparation 


SPECIAL METHOD IN PRIMARY READING AND ORAL 
WORK WITH STORIES 


By Cuartes A. McMurry, Ph.D. 


The relation of the oral story work to the early exercises in 
primary reading is explained in full. A discussion of oral 
methods in primary grades is given and a detailed chapter on 
primary exercises in reading. 
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School Law. 


Recent Legal Decisions. 
Compiled by R. D. Fisher, Indiana. 


Secular Instruction in Religious Asylums. 

The appellate division of the supreme court of New York 
in a recent decision, refused to restrain the Rochester board 
of education from paying four Sisters in St. Mary’s Boys’ 
Orphan asylum, for their services as teachers. The main 
question at issue was whether the institution is a school or 
an asylum. If it is a school then no money could be paid to 
it, directly or indirectly, because it would be wholly or in 
= under the control of a religious denomination, where 

enominational doctrines are taught. If it is an asylum 
money could be paid it, as the state constitution provides for 
the secular education of children in asylums. ‘* This insti- 
tution,’’ says the opinion of the court, ‘‘is clearly anasylum, 
as its main object is to furnish a home, food, clothing, lodg- 
ing, and moral training to the boys committed to its charge. 
As incidental tothe main object, it necessarily furnishes the 
boys with secular and religious education. The fact that 
secular education has been furnished in the institution does 
not change its real character as an asylum and make it a 
school or institution of learning. There can be no doubt as 
to the qualifications as teachers of the Sisters whom the 
board of education had the right to employ, and the garb 
worn by them can do no harm to the children whom they in- 
struct. The children are Catholics. The garb is Catholic 
and can in no way affect the children injuriously while they 
are receiving the secular instruction. They receive no re- 
ligious instruction during the hours devoted to secular in- 
struction. They very properly devote other hours of the 
day to such religious training as they see fit, the same as 
parents may do in their homes. The asylum is the home of 


these children. 
Malicious Assault. 

An action was recently brought in the Indiana courts to 
recover damages for an ye gd received while teaching school. 
The teacher, a resident of Morrow county, had some trouble 
with his pupils which resulted in a scuffie, during which he 
was thrown from the school-house. His arm was broken 
and he was injured internally. The teacher asserted that he 
was maliciously assaulted while trying to govern the school 
and asked for $10,000 damages. The jury awarded him $300. 
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Tuition Liability. 

In a case before the courts of Missouri, a man had moved 
into a town from a farm a few weeks before school began. 
The school trustees refused to permit his five children to at- 
tend school unless they paid tuition. The father at once 
took the matter to court and got adecision inhisfavor. The 
school board insisted that the family had moved to town 
merely to send the children to school without the payment 
of tuition. The court held that there was no such intention 
shown and ordered the board to admit the children to school. 

A case on the same subject is now before the Indiana su- 
preme court. The question involved here is whether a town- 
ship from which children are transferred to a townor city 
for school purposes, is bound to pay for the attendance of 
these children for the full term or only for a time equal to 
the school term in the township. In the case brought to 
trial, children in a township just outside of Bloomington 
were transferred to the city schools, which have a term of 
nine months, while the term of the township is but five. An 
attempt was made to collect tuition fees from the township 
for the full term, but payment was not forthcoming. The 
circuit court of Monroe county granted an injunction against 
the county auditor preventing his charging the township for 
nine months’ tuition. The auditor has appealed to the su- 
preme court and its decision is eT awaited thruout 
the state, as the effect of the decision will be widespread in 
many counties. 

ERP 


Coming Meetings. 


March 7.—Harvard Teachers’ Association, at Cambridge. 

March 13-14.—Historical Association of the Middle States 
and Maryland, at Teachers college, New York. 

— 26-28. — Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club, at Ann Arbor, 
ich. 

March 26-28.—Michigan Academy of Science, at Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

April 2-4.—Southeastern Iowa Teachers’ Association, at 
Burlington, Iowa. 

April 22-24.—Eastern Art Teachers’ Association at 
Washington and Baltimore. Prof. Alfred V. Churchill, 
president. 

April 25.—New Jersey High School Teachers’ Association, 
at Newark. W. A. Wetzel, president. 

June 24-26.—Kentucky Educational Association, at Mays- 
ville, Supt. John Morris, Covington, president. 

July 6-10. — National Educational Asso’ tion, at Boston, Mass. 


THE ORO GRANDE MINES “sis 


A High-Class Investment—A Developed Mine - Conducted by Prominent Business Men and 
Practical Miners—Clean, Conservative, and Safe—4000 feet of Development—-One Million Tons 


of Free Milling Gold Ore Blocked Out. 


Opinions of Prominent Mining Men and Others who have Visited the Oro Grande Mine 


**The Oro Grande Mine has an immense ore body. I was 
surprised at the courseness of the gold. It will become a great 
producer.’’—Col. Thomas E. Ewing, Pres. Southwestern 
Miners Association. 

**The Oro Grand Mine is one of the largest free milling. gold 
properties I have ever seen.’’— Mr. Geo. Pitcairn, Edinburgh, 
Scotland, Consulting Engineer with Rio Tinto Mine, Spain. 

‘*The Oro Grande will make one of the greatest producers 
in the Southwest."°—Henry C. Carr, M. E. Formerly with 
W. A. Clark, United Verde Mine, Arizona. 


‘*The Oro Grande Mine has a wonderful ore body and con- 


tains shoots of exceptionally rich ore.”’—T. C. Archer, M. E. 

“*The Oro Grande Mine will be one of the greatest pro- 
ducers in the country. It has a great future.’’ Prof. Samuel 
Fellner, New York. 


‘*The Oro Grande Mine has one of the largest ore bodies I 


have ever seen.’’—Geo. P. Brown, M. E., Field Engineer 


Lower Cal. Development Co. 

‘*The Oro Grande Mine alone could support one of the lar- 
gest towns in this part of the territory. Believe its production 
will exceed that of their Vulture Mine which has produced 


$17,000,000.’°—E. Wiggans, Mill Man., Assayer and Chief 


Eng. for the Vulture and Harqua Hala Mines. 





“‘The present developed ore body in the Oro Grande Mine 
will warrant the erection of a véry large mill.’’—N. C. Merrell, 
Mining Man., Denver, Col. 

‘*T was surprised at the wonderful showing made in the Oro 
Grande Mine.’’—Judge W. H. Stillwell, Ex-Chief Justice, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 

‘The wonderful strike made in the Oro Grande Mine has 
done more to develop mining-in that section than all other 
agencies combined.’’— Harvey J. Lee, Phoenix, Ariz. 

‘*The Oro Grande Mine is one of the largest, if not the very 
largest mine, in Arizona.’’—J. C. Martin, Ed. Journal Miner 
and Receiver U. S. Land Office. 

‘*Extensive improvements have been made and a large 
amount invested in development work by the Oro Grande 
MinesCo. They are all gentlemen of integrity, held in the 
highest esteem both in Arizona and Iowa. I shall be glad 
to answer any inquiries concerning them or their proposition.”’ 
—H. P. Anewalt, General Freight and Passenger Agent, S. 
FE. Pate. By. 

‘**T do not think it would be exaggerating to say that the 
Oro Grande Mine is one of the largest in the United States.”’ 
—Dr. J. M. Evans, Phoenix, Ariz. 


These are only a few f the many testimonials we have. 


Plans and Detailed Drawings of Our 500-Ton Mill completed and Surface Grading will be commenced at once. 


Oro Grande Stock, $7.50 Per Share; Par Value, $10.00. 


This Price Will Positively be Raised in April. 
Write for Our 32-Page (QQROQ GRANDE MINES COMPANY, 1034-35 Park Row Building, NEW YORK. 


Prospectus. 
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The 
Jacobus 
Pneumatic 


Ink-Well 


(PATENTED) 


Have you ever seen a Satisfactory Ink-Well? 




















Give the ‘“PNEUMATIC”’ a thorough test and be convinced that it is a perfect and satisfactory Well 
and justifies all we claim for it. 


It prevents evaporation—the ink never thickens. It requires filling but once a year. It 


prevents the pen from taking too much ink, soiling the fingers, or from dropping on paper, desk, or floor. 


It is clean, gathers no dust, is noiseless, flush with top of desk, and guaranteed to be 
the most economical Well eber made 


WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES 


me“yy" WEBER-COSTELLO-FRICKE CO., *°°°**Chicaco. 





Money will not buy Health 


mM £. 


Money Will Buy 


Fr .' a ADJUSTABLE ~ 
— » SCHOOL DESKS 


Aind Adjustable School Desks Bring Health 


Adjustable School DesKs are endorsed and their use advocated by the most ad= 
vanced educators in the land. Wherever tried and their merits proved no other school desks 


can be sold. 
The most improved and modern adjustable desks known are made at the world’s center of 
school furniture enterprise and improvement, viz. : 


GRAND RAPIDS SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS 


Eastern Sales Office: Works: Grand Rapids, Mich. Western Sales Office: 
West 18th St. NEW YORK Cor. Wabash Ave. and Washington St., Chicago 
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‘To secure the best results in teaching 


IMPORTANT CHANGES United States History the following 


Have recently been made in the political geography of 4 | text-books and classics should be used: 


both the Eastern and Western hemispheres. The maps in 


THE RAND-McNALLY | Anderson’s Junior Class United States History 
NEW INDEXED ATLAS OF THE WORLD || | = Anderson’s New Grammar School United States History 


show them. Old atlases do not. Besides the new Anderson’s United States Reader 
boundaries, new towns are shown, also the new railroads, 2 ; ; 
waterways, and recent discoveries in uncivilized countries Anderson’s Historical Reader 
and in the circumpolar regions. Judson’s The Young American 
A UNIQUE FEATURE Maynard’s Historical Classic Readings 
is the special physical maps of each State and the Con- a seine oe 
tinents. They show the approximate elevation of - De a pO 1 OS 
mountains, the location of table lands, prairies, deserts, 3. Sinatiion: of <-ilene Plantation 
river valleys, etc. Large scale colored maps are given 4. King Philip’s War, and Witchcesftin New Englani 
- oe Seer peed Cen _ oo 5. Discovery and Exploration of the Mississippi Valley 
and over two hundred inset maps of cities, islands, 6. Champlain and His Associates 7 
harbors, and strategic points. 7. Dattiliedk's Defeat i ‘ 
DESCRIPTIVE TEXT 8. First Battles of the Revolution 


9. Colonial Pioneers 


relates to extent and physical features of every State ‘ : 
a 10. Heroes of the Revolution 


and Country, giving full information in regard to their 
climate, flora and fauna, their industries, principal American Patriotic Selections, including 
towns, their government and educational and state in- 


ae The Declaration of Independence 
stitutions. 


Published i , a Washington’s Farewell Address 
witished in two volumes, ene con sate! 2 ee Lincoln’s Inaugural, Emancipation Proclamation, 
Countries (250 pages), the other the United States (300 anid Gaitoad S h 
ages). Size opened, 28 x 22 inches. Cloth Binding Wel +e B oi On 
a ; %s re i Jebster’s Bunker Hi ration 
$20.00; Half Morocco, $25.00; Full Morocco, $30.00. " 


Descriptibe circular sent on application. 


Webster’s Oration on Adams and Jefferson 


all of which are published by 


“RAND, McNALLY © CO. || MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO. 


142 Fifth Avenue, New York 
29, 31, and 33 E. 19th St., New York. 

















POUT ts 


The New 


DENSMORE 


Is the most convenient type- 
writer. On it one can do the 
most work and the most easily 


TYPEWRITERS. _ 
FOR SCHOOLS 


A typewriter to fill all the requirements made upon 

it for school use must be a first class machine in ev- 

ery respect. Only those machines that are simple 

and durable and do not get out of order, are the ones 

to purchase for this use. It must at the same time 

be capable of great speed in order that it may be fast 

enough for the 

most speedy op- 

erator. Fox Type- 

writers unite 

these features ina 

much bettersense 

than any other 

machine. They 

have the Univer- 

sal keyboard with 

two shift keys, 

Automatic Rib- 

bon Movement, 

requiring no at- 

tention from the operator, 2-0z. key tension (most 

machines have 4 to 6 0z.), and are unlimited as to 

speed. Fox Typewriter operators will turn out more 

work in less time, with less effort than any other op- 

erators. The following extract from a letter secantly 

received is pretty conclusive evidence of their worth: 

‘“‘ Having thoroughly tested the different makes of 

typewriters, we are satisfied that for all purposes the 

Fox Typewriter has no equal on the market, and it 

will be used exclusively in this school in the future.” 
(Name furnished on request.) 

Special school price and catalogue on request. 


FOX TYPEWRITER CO., Lid., 
468 N. Front Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


EE 














a i 


Especially adapted to School use 
and to the ‘‘Touch Method.’’ 


Our free booklet illustrates the Ball Bear- 
ings, Back Spacer, Paper Regulator, etc. 


Densmore Typewriter Co., 
309 Broadway, New York. 
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~++~s~"~"""""4 | BUSINESS TRAINING 
Central School} pypr icaTIONs 


Supply Hlouse For PUBLIC SCHOOLS, HIGH SCHOOLS, an¢ 


WRITING COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS. 


Roudebush Writing Boolis (Rapid Vertical Style) SIMPLIFIED BOOKKEEPING fora single term in the 
Roudebush Writing Books (Rapid Round Hand Style) public school. 


COURSES IN BUSINESS for a semester, a year, or 
two years in a high school. 


COURSES OF ACTUAL BUSINESS PRACTICE 
| from “start to finish,” including ‘‘face to face” transactions 
and dealings with “ office firms.” 


BUSINESS PRACTICE with results computed, and 
with changes for different pupils. 

TEXT-BOOKS, for those who desire, in Introductive, 
Advanced, and Higher Accounting. 


CORPORATION AND VOUCHER ACCOUNTING 
| in avery practical system applied to manufacturing. 


| INTER-COMMUNICATION BUSINESS PRAC- 
| TICE inits most attractive form. 
| A COURSE OF OFFICE TRAINING complete in 
| every detail. 

BUSINESS STATIONERY AND BLANK BOOKS 
of every sort and grade required. 


OUR PROGRESSIVE COMMERCIAL ARITH- 
METIC has set a new standard in mental and written com. 
putations, including Rapid Calculations. 








Roudebush Writing iablets 
Roudebush spellers ; 
Roudebush Rhetoric Tablets 
Roudebush Vertical Pens 


MAPS 


Politico-Relief covering every country on the globe 


GLOBES 


Terrestrial Celestial Slated 


| | 
: 
faa ORES | 
: : 
: : 
| 


Furniture, Anatomical Charts, School Desks, Blackboards, ete 


MODELS 


Bock-Steger Anatomical Models 


THE ATLAS TABLETS 


Are prepared in the following series: 
SCIENCE for Laboratory Notes and Drawings in Physi- 
ographe. oosy Botany, Zoology, Physics, Chemistry, 
Physiology , Geo ogy. Herbarium. : i 
MATHEMATICS for Written Work in Mathematics, 
Geometry, Analytical Geometry. Trigonometry, Calculus. 
OUTLINES with Topics and for Notes in U. 8. History, 
+General History, English Grammar, t Literature 
Rhetoric. 
tIn preparation. 


The above are only a few of the many attractive features 
of our Commercial Series. 

A postal, giving your address and position, if a teacher, 
will bring you our descriptive catalogue. 


Goodyear-Marshall Publishing Co., 


| CEDAR RAPIDS, IA 


__ || POWERS & LYONS 
are furnishing the commercial text-book that 
are giving the substantial results to business, 


high, and_ religious schools. No series of books 
has ig ox bay res If you are not using them, 

’ it is probably because you are not familiar with 
that’s all you them. Let us note just a few of them: 


Send for Price Lists and Sample Sheets. Send your lists for 
Estimates before ordering elsewhere. 


Central School Supply House, 


NEW YORE 898 Broadway. CHICAGO, 315-321 Wabash Ave. 
ATLANTA, 74 N. Broad St. 











If it is the 








care to know— 





Office Methods and Practical Bookkeeping 


for then you are assured and certain in your own tans ee Fae een 

mind that it is all right in every detail. Designed | approach to actual office conditions that has ever 

on the latest improved ideas—made of. the best | been devised for the school-room. Part I. is for 
| 


material—put together in the most workmanlike a short course; Parts I. and II. for a longer 
course. Try it with a single pupil and you will 


use it with your next class. 


| Modern Business Speller is pre-eminently the 
speller of the day for 





manner—finished in the best style known to the | 
trade. For years the COLUMBIA has been at the | 
top of the ladder, placed there by the untiring efforts | 


of its manufacturers ; maintained there by unflag- | any class above the sixth grade. More than one 
ging effort to improve in every possible way. In hundred and fifty schools have adopted it in the 
the hearts of the school-room world it reigns su- | past six weeks. It re-enforces the English work 


and contains features you have never before seen 
in a speller. 


Ghe Bast School Desk Made Lyons’ Commercial Law 525. by far, a wider sale 
than any other book of 


Pree : oT oe ; | its kind. It brings the subject within the compre- 
Every desk exactly as represented. Every desk | hension of the boy without business experience, 


preme with none to dispute its title of being 























equal to sample shown. Satisfaction guaranteed in and makes the study interesting and valuable. 
every case. Every desk warranted in every way for | ; ; ‘ 
15 years. If you want absolutely the best—BUY _ Other books on Arithmetic (three of them), Spell- 
THE COLUMBIA. ing Bookkeeping, Business Practice, Shorthand, 
Fi (Munson and Pitman), and Typewriting are offered 
and are widely used. 
MADE AT 
PIQUA SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS For fult ingorma- 
9 tion cencerning any Powers New York 
Factory, PIQUA, OHIO. book write to the « i Chicago 
nearest office, ad- LYONS 
Eastern Sales Office: Western Sales Office : dressing a San Francisco 
24 West 19th St.,. NEW YORK 94 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO |, 
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SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


ow & COMPANY publish a great variety of supplementary reading books, 
including works on nature, science, geography, history, biography, etc. Among 





them are the following: 


























LONG’S WOOD FOLK GINN-€?-COMPANY THE JANE ANDREWS 
CTheAthenacum 
SERIES BOOKS 
List Price List Price 
Ways of Wood Folk . . . $0.50 Seven Little Sisters . . . $0.50 
BecMameAt =. 2. we CU 
Wilderness Ways... . .45 einen ” 
‘ Ten Boys. ....-. 50 
Secrets of the Woods . . 00 BOSTONNEW YORK:CHCAGO Stories Mother Nature Told 
Wood Folk at School . . DALLAS: COLUMBUS Her Children . . . . .50 
(In Preparation) ae My Four Friends ... . .40 
List Price List Price 
Porter’s Stars in Song and Legend . $0.50 Greene’s Legends of King Arthur and 
Atkinson’s First Studies of Plant His Court . . . : . $0.50 
Life . ; : 4 ; , ; .60 Eddy’s Friends and Helpers . . / .60 
Gould’s Mother Nature’s Children. .60 Judd’s Wigwam Stories . i ; ‘ 75 





The “Holden System for 
# Preserving Books” | 


Makes the Text-Books Last Longer by affording them Complete Pro- 
tection from the usual 


Daily Wear, Tear, and Handling 


y This ‘‘System’’ also provides a simple method of Repairing any 
Damage to the Inside of Books. 


v Each year Hundreds of New Cities and Towns 
Profit by our Experience and Teachings 
and adopt the 


Holden Book Covers, Self Binders, 
#8 86©f°=6©6and Transparent Paper | 


which comprise the above System. 


New Booklets will be issued in the near future giving further aid and information 
to the teachers in the care of the books. 


Samples of our articles are furnished on request. | 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


P. O. Box 643, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


Self-Government Discussed, © 


‘‘Means of Stimulating Pupils to Self- 
Government and Self-Control,’’ was the 
topic for discussion at the last meetin; 
of the New York Educational Council. 
Prin. D. A. Preston, of Brooklyn, in 
opening the discussion said that the test 
of any system of self-government must 
be looked for in the growth of character. 
‘‘Thus it is 'the object of education to 
awaken what is best in the pupils and let 
it permeate their whole life. To effect 
this there is needed appreciation of the 
child’s point of view and sympathy with 
him by the teacher. This result cannot 
be secured by ~ of the self-goverment 
plans. What the average boy needs 
when he comes to school is not a demo- 
cratic government but a paternal one, in 
order that a true democracy may result 
in the end. _ It is bad for boys to be offi- 
cials at the first of their school life. They 
need to have training for their needs, 
even if it may appear somewhat hard, in 
order to give them symmetrical charac- 


ers. 
‘*Most critics of the ema system of 
school government condemn it as break- 
ing away from American ideals, in lack- 
ing democracy. The publicschool system 
has no right to exist if it does not train 
for citizenship. What our boys need 
most in such training is control of self 
and respect for traditions, and this the 
cannot get under any system of self- 
government. 

‘*Paternal government is needed most 
in the lower es and this belongs to 
the class teacher. The teacher must se- 
cure the co-operation of her pupils and 
this will become in. time a true democ- 
racy.”’ 

Principal Preston then described the 
system of government he uses in Brook- 
lyn. He said: First, I have the class- 
room.group under the teacher. In the 
rooms the teachers have several pupils as 
helpers, who are in no way the policemen 
of the ‘‘city government’’ system. 
These lead the pupils in the halls and in 
the assemblies. ere is no police court 
trial of offenders, for that system I be- 
lieve is bad. It needsthe best judgment 
of mature minds and hearts of love to 

ut a boy right who is doing wrong. 

hen I have a ‘‘ sweet conduct ’’ commit- 
tee of twenty to work: for the general in- 
terests of the school and give me advice 
on various questions. This committee is 
of great assistance in disciplinary mat- 
ters. But character training is the su- 
preme aim of education, and this can only 
come thru the teachers. 

Prin. David B. Corson, of Newark, 
N. J., said that ‘‘No system of ‘ munici- 
pal government’ in the schools trains 
pupils in character. Such plans fail to 
catch the fundamental of republican gov- 
ernment, that is government by self- 
control. The officers are simply the ex- 
ternalities. Public opinion is the decisive 
thing and public opinion must govern the 
schools. 

‘*Tdeals should be held before the 
children. The error of our present sys- 
tem is that things of the spirit are put in 
the background. The good American 
school should bring about co-operation 
between the teacher and pupil thru an 
ideal. Then the key to the whole situa- 
tion is in having a principal who is an 
idealist. The solution of the question of 
school government is not in having the 
externalities as in the many ‘plans,’ but 
in having the spirit. Get at the child 
thru an appeal to the moral law, then 
trust him and let him know that he has 
your confidence.’’ 

Prin. Albert Shiels, of P. S. No. 40, 
Manhattan, concluded the discussion. He 
said that ‘‘ No teacher would try to limit 
the influence of personality in the ques- 
tion of school government, but the ex- 





ternals are a factor. These experiments 
in the forms of government are g 
things as they are forms of trying to 
practice self-control. : 

‘“‘In my own school, we have made 
some slight beginnings to work out ex- 
ternals. We got our idea from the uni- 
versity settlement; the idea that a school 
might be made to attract pupils. We 
tried to make it attractive by starting 
organizatious. There are now a photo- 
graph club, glee club, a work shop, in 
which the boys work two afternoons a 
week, one for the teachers and the other 
for themselves, a color guard, and a bas- 
ket ball team. This last has been a great 
factor in securing self-control. The re- 
sult of these organizations has been that 
most of the boys are thoroly enthusiastic 
over the school and this has resulted in 
self-government, for they will dofnothing 
to hurt the school. 

‘‘Our most successful plan has been to 


have a separate class entertain the whole J 


school every Friday. A class selects a 
leader and he runs the program. Of 
course this is not real self-control, but 
evidences of it come out in the school 
spirit. While they have not learned the 
secret of self-control, we are giving them 
a chance to indulge in attempts at it. All 
I claim for my system is that the pupils 
are full of patriotism to the school.’’ 


Tuskegee Day. 


The twelfth annual Tuskegee Negro 
Conference was held at Tuskegee, Ala., 
on February 18 and 19. It was attended 
by fully 800 colored delegates from all 
sections of the South. 

Booker T. hose age resided at the 
opening section. r. Washington said 
that this organization which is now na- 
tional in its character and influence, had 
begun only a few years ago with a few 
scores of men and women. The purpose 
of the organizers is, he said, to assist in 
lifting up the colored race. 

‘From the first,’’? he said, ‘‘it has 
been the main work of this conference to 
confine itself to a simple and informal 
consideration of the methods and means 
of securing homes, the freeing ourselves 
from debts, the saving of money, the en- 
couragement of intelligent producers, 
the payment of taxes, the cultivation of 
habits of thrift, honesty, and virtue, the 
building of school-houses and churches, 
the securing of education and high Chris- 
tian character, and friendship between 
the races. While not forgetting other 
important interests of the race, we be- 
lieve that these constitute the primary 
foundation upon which all races began 
their career of freedom and usefulness.’’ 

‘‘Buy land,’’ was, in fact, the rallying 
cry at the conference; every speaker 
emphasized the importance of acquirin 
property. Roscoe Conkling Bruce, hea 
of the academy department, at Tuskegee, 
prepared a report showing that, as a re- 
sult of Mr. Washington’s labors, thou- 
sands of negroes in the South who were 
living on rented land only a year ago, 
own their own farms to-day. 

Before adjourning the conference adopt- 
ed the following declaration of principles: 

1. In this, the jtwelfth session of the 
Tuskegee Negro Conference, we would 
repeat and re-emphasize much that has 
occupied our attention in other years. 

2. We believe that our progress centers 
largely around the acquiring of land and 
homes, the exercise of economy and 
thrift, the payment of taxes, and thoro 
education of head, hand, and heart to 
the end that we constantly grow more 
fit for all duties of citizens. 

3. Since the greater portion of us are 
engaged in agriculture, we urge the im- 
portance of stock and poultry raising; 
the teaching of agriculture in the count 
schools; the thoro cultivation of a small 





acreage rather than poor cultivation of a 

large one; attention to farm work .in 

winter; the getting rid of the crop mort- 

gage system, and the habit of living in 
ouses with but one room. 

4. We urge better schools in the coun- 
try districts, more protection to life and 
property, better homes for tenants, and 
that life in the country be made more at- 
tractive; all this mostly with the view of 
keeping our people out of the large cities 
in such large numbers. 

5. In connection with better schools 
and churches, we emphasize the need of 
careful attention to the moral character 
of our ministers and teachers, and all 
others acting in the capacity of leaders. 

6. Prosperity and peace are dependent 
upon friendly relations between the 
races, and to this end we urge a spirit of 
manly forbearance and mutual interest. 

The conference expressed its apprecia- 
tion of the interest taken by the late Dr. 

; Curry in negro education in 
general and in the work of the Tuskegee 
Institute and adopted resolutions of re- 
gret at his death. 


Oppose Vaccination. 


The people of Terre Haute, Ind., have 
been in a state of high excitement, as a 
result of the feud waging between the 
board of health and the anti-vaccination- 
ists of the city. The board of health has 
requested the truant officer to eject from 
the school all unvaccinated children. The 
school authorities maintain that this offi- 
cer has no jurisdiction to do so, as his 
duty is to bring children into schools and 
not to exclude them. The anti-vaccina- 
tionists threaten to get a mandatory 
injunction from the court for the admis- 
sion of the children, on the und that 
the act of 1901 says, that no childin 
physical and mental condition’ shall be 
excluded by any law or rule. 





In Chicago. 


The People’s Educational league, com- 
posed of all the settlements and charity 
workers in the Ghetto has received from 
Superintendent Cooley permission to hold 
educational entertainments in the public 
schools of their neighborhoods. is is 
the first move to throw open the public 
schools of Chicago to public meetings. 


Three thousand Chicago school children 
celebrated Washington’s birthday at a 
meeting in the auditorium. President 
Harper, of the University of Chicago, 
ee. The speakers were: Father 

homas E. Sherman, Dr. George E. Vin- 
cnet, and Miss Jane Addams, of Hull 

ouse. 


A new department has been established 
at the University of Chicago, to be known 
as the department of geography. Prof. 
Rollin D. Salisbury, a former member of 
the United States geological survey, has 
been placed in charge. 


Former county superintendent Orville 
T. Bright has been elected principal of 
the Doolittle school of Chicago. 


The board of education will hold its ex- 
aminations for principals, elemen 
high school, manual training, household 
arts, drawing in high schools, kinder- 
gartners, ag rrr culture, and teachers 
of the deaf; also for promotional exami- 
nations for elementary principals, high 
school teachers, head assistants, and ele- 
mentary teachers on June 29 and 30. 


Prominent educators are to be asked to 
help conduct the summer session of the 
Normal school, but they are not toexceed 
one-third of the work. 


The new manual training school will be 
called the Richard T. Crane Manual 
Training High school 
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Twenty Minutes with the Game of Fractions 


Is worth more to this room than an hour of usual routine work. The principal says: “It is a beautiful 

sight to see these pupils engaged in group play—every mind is alert, every faculty absorbed; the inter- 

est is intense, the order perfect, the results inestimable.” This is the verdict of other teachers who 

have tested the arithmetic games. Write for information concerning them. Sold by dealers, or sample 

of “Addition and Subtraction,” ‘Multiplication and Division,” or ‘‘Fractions’” Game, sent for 25c. 
Dept. Y. The Cincinnati Game Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Abcve is from a photo of a siv+h-year room, First ""termediate School, Cincinnati. Ohio. Forty-four children are vlavine in groups of 4, usine 11 sets of the game. 
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6he CHANDLER Educational Leaf Cabinet, 
A DEVICE FOR EDUCATIONAL USE, 


in which can be mounted, for preservation and use, 


Experience has proved it Pen Work, Drawings, Paintings, Kindergarten Work, Needle 


2 H E B E S T Work, and Maps, Charts, Clippings, Photographs, 


or Illustrations of any kind. 


Experienced People tw1I1 have no other School people who visited any of the following Expositions will re- 

Behibiis: rat } hee eee gotta “oy the, ee 3 ae 
xhibits: Columbian Exposition ennessee Centennial Expos- 

THERE ARE NO OTHERS TO COMPARE ition Paris Exposition, 1900; Pan-American Exposition, 1901: 

South ¢ Cariline Inter-state and Wes* Indian Exposition, 1901-1902, They 

Made at are also now in use at the Cork (Ireland) Exhibition. 

Every school should have at least one of these Cabinets. It isso re- 


Chandler Adjustable Chair and Desk Works, | 9273 sftee Meirotincal uty by OM? Of thelargost cities in the 
24 West 19th Street, NEW YORK 
a eearnes NEW JERSEY SCHOOL-CHURCH FURNITURE CO., 


Factory . ; : : WALPOLE, MASS. | Sena fer catalogue and prices. TRENTON, N. J. 
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In and Around New York City. 


A suggestion to add two stories to 
the hall of the board of education is under 
serious consideration. The auditing and 
building departments are particularly in 
need of relief and there has been a ques- 
tion for some time whether it would not 
be necessary to rent additional quarters. 

At the meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the New York City board of 
education, February 18, it was decided 
to establish cooking rooms and workshops 
in a number of schools in the boroughs of 
Manhattan and the Bronx. The schools 
selected are Nos. 20, 30, 52, 169, and 184 
in Manhattan, and Nos. 7, 17, 23, and 25 
in the Bronx. 

The executive committee of the board 
of education has authorized the purchase 
of stoves and cooking utensils for practi- 
cal lessons in cooking in the schools 
where it is proposed to establish cooking 
classes. 

The executive committee made no ob- 
jection to the report of the committee on 
ectures and libraries relative to the _ 
for lectures, on Sunday, in Yiddish, 
Italian, and other languages. 

The committee on finance reported 
that the sum of $60,790 to be used in 
equipping certain schools in the boroughs 
of Brooklyn, Queens, and Richmond with 
fire-escapes, was not at present available. 
They stated, however, that Assembly 
Bill No 72. now pending before the legis- 
lature made provision for this fund. 

The by-laws of the board of education 
have been amended so as to create a 
license for a graduating class teacher. 
The per one regulations for this license 
were a : : 

To be eligible for license as teacher of 
the graduating class an applicant must 
have one of the following qualifications: 

(a) Holding a license for promotion or 
a higher license to teach in the element- 
ary schools. ‘ ; : 

(b) Satisfactory experience in teaching 
equivalent to five years’ experience in the 
public schools of the city, two of which 
shall have been in the grades of the last 
two years of the elementary course. 

At the last meeting of the board of 
education it was voted to build the new 
De Witt Clinton High school at the site 
selected some time ago at Tenth avenue 
and Fifty-ninth street. 

Lawrence H. Tasker has been ap- 
pointed assistant supervisor of lectures 
at asalary of $2,000. 

The board of estimate and apportion- 
ment has voted to authorize the issuing 
of bonds for $3,000,000 to pay for new 
schools and school sites. 

The two departments of No. 79, Man- 
hattan, have been consolidated under one 
principal, Prin. Joseph H. Tripp, of the 


grammar department. There were for- 
merly two departments, one of twenty- 
two and ohe of nineteen classes. 


The staff of C. B. J. Snyder, superin- 
tendent of school buildings is ae gam 
the plans and specifications of the new 
DeWitt Clinton High school, and it is ex- 
pected that work will be begun on the 
structure as soon as the plans are ap- 
proved by the department of buildings. 

Upon recommendation of the board of 
superintendents the foliowing have been 
appointed principals subject to extension 
of licenses: John F. Waters, 89 B, Man- 
hattan; John T. Nolan, 36 Bronx; James 
T. Cary, 34, Brooklyn; Lewis H. Tuthill, 
80 Queens. 

Among the recent appointments of the 
board of education was one of a negro to 
a Manhattan school. Trouble, attributed 
to race prejudice, broke out almost imme- 
diately, and the teacher has been sus- 
pended on the ground that he is unable to 
control his class. 

The College Settlement in Rivington 
street, New York, has just received the 
sum of $1,600 from the Junior League 
of New York. The sum was sens 4 by 
the annual amateur dramatic perform- 
ance of the league, which was given at 
Carnegie Hall on February 18. The 
committee in charge of the entertain- 
ment was composed of Miss Jean Reid, 
Miss Martha McCook, Miss Edith Kane, 
Miss Natalie Ingraham, and Miss Eleanor 
Roosevelt. 

Announcement has been made of an 
additional gift of $125,000 by Andrew 
Carnegie to the endowment fund of the 
Carnegie Engineering laboratory of 
Stevens institute, Hoboken. This = 
makes the third to the institute by Mr. 
Carnegie, all to this laboratory. The first 
gift was $50,000 for the building and the 
second $100,000 for an endowment. 

Annie Collins, a daughter of deputy 
superintendent of schools of Queens, 
Frank A. Collins, became blind recently 
while sitting in her class in the Flushing 
High school. Strain from overstudy is 
assigned as the cause. 


Progress of the Center Idea. 


Miss Evangeline E. Whitney, dis- 
trict superintendent of the vacation 
schools and playgrounds, believes that 
more emphasis should be placed upon 
the importance of the free use of the 
libraries as rooms for semi-lectures. 
She also suggests that in school buildin 
opened as recreation centers the school- 
rooms should be opened as study-rooms 
for the children who have no quiet places 
for study at home. 

With reference to desirable improve- 
ment of the evening play centers Miss 
Whitney says that ‘‘ While play and 


healthful recreations are the prime ob- 
jects of these evening play centers, the 
suggestion is often made that they might 
be utilized more fully as educational 
schools in many respects. We need to 
introduce our girls to good cooks and to 
other instructors. I belive that we might 
diffuse thesame playfulness into indus- 
trial work in the evening centers that is 
felt in the vacation schools. Possibly 
industries like basketry, millinery, fret- 
sawing and Venetian iron work might be 
introduced. Brief chalk talks on historic 
and scientific subjects might be made en- 
tertaining and useful, as would also ster- 
eopticon views of scenery, notable build- 
ings, or works of art. 


Teachers of Shopwork Wanted. 


A written examination for license as 
teacher of eos will be conducted by 
the Board of Examiners on Monday, 
March 23, 1903, commencing at 9 A.M., at 
the Hall of the Board of Education, Park 
avenue and 59th street, Manhattan. Oral 
examination will follow later. 

No person is eligible whose age is under 
eighteen or over thirty-five years. 

ach applicant must have one of the 
following es: 

(a) Graduation from a satisfactory 
high school or institution of equal or 
higher rank, or an equivalent academic 
training, or the passing of an academic 
examination, and the completion of a sat- 
isfactory course of professional training 
of at least two years in shopwork. 

(b) Graduation from a college course 
recognized by the regents of the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York, which 
includes satisfactory courses in the prin- 
— of education and in shopwork. 

he written examination will be upon 
{a) lane eometry; (b) mechanical and 

reehand drawing; (c) the principles and 
practice of shopwork, methods of instruc- 
tion, and class management. 

The oral examination will include tests 
of technical skill and knowledge. 

A practical test of ability to teach will 
also form a part of the examination. 

In the written and oral answers to ex- 
amination questions, an applicant must 

ve evidence of his {ability to use the 

nglish language correctly. 

All documents submitted as evidence of 
scholarship, training, or experience}must 
be originals, and must be accompanied by 
duplicate copies. 

o applicant will be licensed who does 
not pass satisfactorily a physical examin- 
ation to be conducted by one of the physi- 
cians authorized by the board of educa- 
tion. No person will be licensed who has 
not been vaccinated within eight years, 
unless the examining physician recom- 
mends otherwise. 

The licenses issued under these regula- 
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tions hold for the period of one year, and 
may be renewed for twosuccessive years, 
without examination, in case the work of 
the holder is satisfactory. At the close 
of the third year of continuous successful 
service, the city superintendent may 
make the license permanent. 

The salaries paid are jthe same as for 
other male teachers below the highest 
grade. $900 first year, with annual in- 
crease on approval of services of $105 
until maximum of $2160 is reached. 


New Pension Regulations. 


The establishment of the Teachers’ 
Retirement fund in the school system of 
New York was a great step in advance, 
but it has been felt for some time that 
many obvious defects of the system 
should be remedied. Auditor £Cook, of 
the board of education, has ‘prepared a 
list of suggestions on this subject which 
have been sent to the board of superin- 
tendents and it is believed they can be 
embodied in a legislative bill and passed 
at the present session. 

Mr. Cook fannounces in presenting his 
plan that heintends ‘‘ to emphasize to all 
that one of the true principles of retire- 
ment is that a pension should be the ulti- 
mate reward earned for long, faithful, 
and meritorious service, not a penalt 
imposed for the crime of old age and, 
least of all, a charity or gift. 

The general details of his scheme are: 

All teachers are to be eligible for hon- 
orable retirement after the expiration of 
thirty years of active service, on individ- 
ual request or by resolution of the board 
of education on recommendation of the 
board of superintendents, at a rate of 
one-half of the annual salary received as 
a teacher on the active list at the time of 
such retirement. 

Teachers who have become physically 
or mentally incapacitated after the ex- 
piration of the twentieth year of active 
service, and from that period to and in- 
cluding the twenty-ninth year of service, 
may be retired by the board of education 
on the recommendation of the board of 
superintendents on a graduated scale of 
pensions. - 

All persons included in the present re- 
tirement plan are to be included in the 
new without exception. 

Retired teachers may be employed in 
evening schools and as substitutes if the 
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board of education deems them capable. 

No person shall be retired except for 
physical or mental disability except at 
the end of a school term. 

Any teacher may be retained upon the 
active list after thirty years of service, 
provided such services are certified as 
acceptable to the board of ‘superintend- 
ents, but such teachers shall be subject 
to retirement at the end of any school 
term at the discretion of the board. 

The last part of the recommendations 
are taken up by financial matters. Under 
this plan a retirement fund would be 
provided by the board of education in- 
cluding in its annual estimate of the gen- 
eral warty fund an item sufficient to 
cover all annuities under the pension 
scheme. ; 

Dr. Maxwell in his annual report said 
concerning the present retirement fund: 

‘*The heavy requisitions that are being 
made on the retirement fund give warn- 
ing that care should be taken in the 
interests of the retired teachers, to guard 
against its imperilment. The day wouid 
not seem to be far distant when, in order 
to protect those in receipt of a pension, 
it may be necessary to recommend that 
the pension fund shall be recruited by 
the voluntary deduction of one per cent. 
of each salary, as was formerly the case 
in Brooklyn. 

‘*Under the present law no teacher 
may be retired who has not served for 
thirty years, twenty of which have been 
— in the service of the city of New 

ork. Yet there are teachers who are 
worn out in mind or body by faithful ser- 
vice long before the statutory period of 
thirty years has elapsed. I recommend, 
therefore, that the board of education 
apply to the legislature for such an 
amendment to the charter as will make 
possible the retirement of a teacher in 
case of mental or physical disablement 
after fifteen years of service on a pro- 
portionately smaller pension.’’ 
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The Laurel Primer, a Primer and First 


Reader for Home, Advanced Kindergarten, and School, 
by W. N. Hailmann. Cloth, 32 cents. 


Suggestions to Teachers  . x. 
company the Laurel Primer, by W. N. Hailmann. 
Paper, 10 cents. 


From Supt. J. M. GREENWOOD, Kansas City, Mo. 
I am delighted with the Hailmann Primer. The directions 
on teaching reading are of the highest order and weight. 


From Supt. T. A. Mott, Richmond, Indiana. 
I have never seen any better book for beginners, nor 
have I seen any that pleased me as this does. 


From Supt. R. E. DENFELD, Duluth, Minn. 

The arrangement of the matter and the care exercised in 
the selection of words, seems to me to make it especially 
valuable as a Primer. The illustrations are excellent. 


From Pres. Gero. M. PuiLips, Normal School, West 
Chester, Pa. 


This is one of the most sensible primers I have seen. 


From Prin. A. C. Mc LAcaLan, Normal School, Jamaica, 
N. Y. 

The plan is certainly ingenious and the subject matter 
delightful. 


From Supt. J. FAIRBANKS, Springfield, Mo. 

I like every feature of it. Its plan is unique, and I heartily 
enjoy it. I think it will be appreciated by every primary 
teacher, and will be a delight to the children. 





The English Language, 1 tntcoaue- 


tion to the Principles which Govern Its Right Use, by 
Frederick Manley and W. N. Hailmann. Cloth, 75 
cents. 


From Dr. Wo. J. RoLFE, Shakespearian Editor. 
The model text-book in English Grammar. 


From Supt. Wm. E. Hatcu, New Bedford, Mass. 
A gem among text-books. 


From Supt. A. R. SABIN, Chicago, Jil. 
It is a literary gem. It is a joy and gladness to me. 


From Supt. I. A. MONROE, Covin, Ala. 


The best book I have yet seen. The crowning merit is the 
charm and inimitable manner in which the consecutive de- 
tails of the subject are unfolded and explained. 


From F. F. Murpocu, Prin. Normal School, North 
Adams, Mass. 


The book teaches and applies as no other grammar I have 
seen does. 


From Supt. J. M. GREENWOOD, Kansas City, Mo. 
It is fresh, strong, correct, and rational. 


From Dr. JAMES H. CANFIELD, Columbia University. 

It is worth much to children to have a book like this within 
= in which they are taught to dea] with English as a 
whole. 


From Dr. F. M. McMurry, Teachers College, New York. 


The book possesses unusual merits and pieces the study of 
the English Language on the plane of really interesting sub- 
jects. 


Cc. C. BIRCHARD G COMPANY 


221 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON 


Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO 
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New England News. 


The relation of industrial training to 
American progress in manufactures and 
commerce was strongly emphasized by 
Pres. Henry S. Pritchett, of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, the 
other day, at the dedication of the new 
buildings of the Lowell Textile school. 
Modern training applied to commerce and 
to manufacture, will, in President 
Pritchett’s opinion, insure the leadership 
of the American people. Both these ele- 
ments rest upon industrial training. 

On the same occasion, Governor John 
L. Bates. urged the necessity for strong 
action if Massachusetts is to retain the 
lead in the textile industries. The Lowell 
Textile schools have come into existence 
thru the wisdom of those who recognize 
the need of higher industrial training. 
Educated labor can prevent the threat- 
ened removal of Massachusetts’ leader- 
ship to another state. 

The new buildings of the Textile schools 
were dedicated on February 12. 

Laconia, N. H.—The Winnipisaukee 
Teachers’ Association met in this town 
on February 14 with a large attendance 
of teachers from the towns of the Merri- 
mac valley. Supt. J. H. Blaisdell, of 
Laconia, read a paper upon ‘‘ High and 
Grammar School Attendance; How It 
May be Improved.’’ Prin. J. E. Klock. 
of the Plymouth Normal school, took for 
his subject ‘‘Sense Training in the First 
Four Grades,’’ and Dr. Charles S. Little, 
superifttendent of the School for Feeble 
Minded Children, gave an account of his 
work. 

NEWTON, Mass.—It seems probable 
that Mr. Albert B. Fifield will close his 
work as superintendent of schools at the 
end of the present school year. It is re- 
ported that an offer has been made him 
to enter the publishing business with a 
very desirable house. Mr. Fifield has 
been successful in his work. He was 
elected in 1899, after a long period of 
friction between his predecessor, Mr. 


nee 2 I. Aldrich, now superintendent at 
Broo: 


line, and some members of the 
school board and other citizens. But Mr. 
Fifield has had little difficuity arising 
from this source. Before his election he 
was for seventeen years the principal of 


- a grammar school at Hartford, Conn. 


Recent Deaths. 


The Rev. Henry L. Edwards, formerly 
superintendent of schools at Northampton 
Mass., is dead. He was born in 1822 an 
was graduated from Amherst college, in 
1847. He studied at Andover Theological 
seminary, and was a teacher at Williston 
seminary, later at Amherst, and taught 
in the classical institute at Northampton 
before taking up the ministry. In 1873, 
he took charge of the Northampton 
schools. 

Charles Edward Tuthill, principal of 
P. S. No. 25, Brooklyn, died on February 
25. Mr. Tuthill was one of the oldest 
principals in the city, being born in 1831, 
and was widely known as a public school 
man in Brooklyn and New York. Receiv- 
ing his education in the New York State 
Normal college, he became a teacher be- 
fore he reached his majority. He taught 
in P. S. 12, New York, from 1846 to 1852 
and in P.S. 16, New York, from 1852 to 


1856. In 1856 he went to P. S, 5, in 
Brooklyn, and in 1869 became principal 
of P. S. 25, Brooklyn, where he remained 


until his death. e was a member of 
the principal pedagogic associations of 
Brooklyn and president of the Brooklyn 
Teachers’ Life Assurance Association. 
He leaves a widow, one son, and a 
daughter. 

Dr. George Birkbeck Hill, the famous 
author, died on February 24. Dr. Hill 
was headmaster of the Bruce Castle 
school, England, from 1859 to 1876, and 
since the latter date had devoted himself 


entirely to letters. He was the greatest 
living authority on Johnson, and also 
edited the letters of Rossetti and Swift. 
Dr. Hill was an LL.D. of Williams col- 
lege. 

Temple Prime, president of the Hunt- 
ington, L. I., board of education, died on 
February 25. He wasof high rank as a 
conchologist, had published several gene- 
alogical works, and, at the time of his 
death, was preparing a French history. 
Some time ago he presented the town 
with a site for a new primary school. 

Rear-Admiral William Harkness, U. S. 
N., an eminent astronomer, died on Feb. 
27. He was graduated from Rochester 
university in 1858 with the degree of A. 
B., and this institution awarded him the 
degree of A. M. in 1861 and LL. D., in 
1874. Lafayette university conferred an 
A. M. upon him in 1865. Admiral Hark- 
ness was in ae of' the naval expedi- 
tion to observe the transit of Venus sent 
out in 1874. Heinvented the spherimeter 
caliper, which is considered to be the 
most accurate instrument ever devised 
for calculating the figure of a pivot. He 
discovered in 1879 the theory of focal 
curve of the achromatic telescope, now 
in use for defining color corrections. 

He observed the solar eclipse in 1869, 
and there discovered the famous corona 
line, K 1474. He was president of the 
Washington Philosophical Society in 1887, 
vice-president of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science in 
1881 and 1895 and president of the associ- 
ation in 1893. 

Dr. Moses Mielziner, the venerable 
president of the Hebrew Union —— 
at Cincinnati, died February 18. The 
noted educator was seventy-four years of 
age and was well and favorably known 
thruout this country and Europe. Dr. 
Mielziner was born in Prussia and was 
educated at Berlin, having received his 
degree of Doctor of Divinity at the Berlin 
university. He came to this country in 
1866, and was leader of a congregation in 
New York until 1879, when he accepted 
a professorship at the Hebrew Union 
college. He has been identified with the 
college since that time and was made its 
president upon the death of Dr. Wise, 
three years ago. Dr. Mielziner published 
several works including ‘‘ Slavery Among 
the Ancient Hebrews,’’ ‘‘ Descriptive 

iology,’’ and ‘‘Jewish Law of Marriage 
and Divorce.’’ His ‘‘ Introduction to the 
Talmud,’’ the second edition of which ap 
peared recently, has been adopted as a 
standard work at the leading theological 
schools. 

Dr. Alfred P. Gage, for twenty-seven 
years a master in the English High 
school, died last week. He was a native 
of Hopkinton, N. H. (1836), and began 
to teach in a district school at the age of 
sixteen. He fitted for college at the 
New London Literary and Scientific in- 
stitution, now Colby academy, and was 
graduated from Dartmouth in 1859, re- 
ceiving from the college the degrees of 
A.M. and, subsequently, the Ph.D. He 
began teaching in North Carolina, and 
when the war commenced he was ex- 
empted from conscription because of his 
profession and continued his work until 
the forced conscription in 1864. Then he 
escaped, and, after numerous adventures, 
— them reaching an_ uninhabited 
island and being rescued therefrom by 
Admiral Dahlgren, and being accused of 
being a rebel spy thru loss of passports 
given by the admiral, he finally succeeded 
in reaching his home in New Hampshire. 
The following year he was appointed 
master of the Bunker Hill Grammar 
school, in Charlestown, and in 1871 he 
was transferred to the Charlestown High 
school, and in 1874 to the English High 
school. 

Dr. Gage was the author of numerous 
text-books and other publications, among 
them a physics that has been used in the 
Boston schools for twenty years. 
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Ihave a SMALL stock of first class encyclo- 
vedias which Iam closing out at $7.50 per set. 
If interested, write for descriptive circular and 
full particulars 





E. W. A. ROWLES, 


J. # =%177 Monroe St., CHICAGO 





| pear will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 





communicating with advertisers. 
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Here and There. 


_ The officers and executive and legisla- 
tive committees of the academic princi- 
= of New York met at Syracuse on 

eb. 21 and agreed to support the bill 
for the unification of the educational 
system of the state which is being pre- 
pared by the board of regents. he 
prineipals desire it to be understood that 
they are not ——— to Supt. Charles R. 

Skinner, and hope for his retention at 
the head of the system. 


The school board of Milwaukee has o 
the erection of a four-story build- 
ing on the ground that a building over 
three stories high is dangerous to life. 


Nashville, Tenn., has introduced manual 
—- into every grade in the schools 
—_* e kindergarten thru the high 
school. | 


_GENEVA, N. Y.—Dr. William R. Brooks» 
director of Smith observatory and pro- 
fessor of astronomy in Hobart college, 

been awarded the Comet medal of 
the Astronomical Society of the Pacific 
for the discovery of his twenty-third 
comet. This is the seventh medal 
awarded to Dr. Brooks for his cometary 
discoveries. 


A movement is on foot to erect a mem- 
orial to the late Dr. Kedzie as a scient- 
ist and as the introducer of the beet 
sugar industry to Michigan. 


A steam heating and electric lightin 
plant for the twelve college buildings o 
the Baltimore Woman’s college is now 
under construction. 


The equipment of the new engineering 
building at the University of Michigan 
will cost in the neighborhood of $140,000. 





Superior Merit. 


Remarkable Curative Properties of A Rem- 
edy for Indigestion and Stomach 
Weakness. 


_ Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, a prepara- 
tion for the cure of dyspepsia and the 
various forms of indigestion and stomach 
trouble, owes its great success as a cure 
for these troubles to the fact that it is 
prepared for disease and weakness of the 
stomach and digestive organs only, andis 
not recommended or advised for any other 
disease. 

It is not a cure-all, but for any stom- 
ach trouble it is undoubtedly the safest, 
most sensible remedy that can be advised 
with the prospect of a permanent cure. 
It is prepared in tablet form, pleasant to 
taste, composed of vegetable and fruit 
essences, pure pepsin, and Golden Seal, 
every one of which act effectively in di- 
gesting the food eaten, thereby resting 
and invigorating the weak stomach; rest 
is nature’s cure for any disease, but you 
cannot rest the stomach unless you put 
into it something that will do its work or 
assist in the digestion of food. 

_That is exactly what Stuart’s Dyspep- 
sia Tablets do, one grain of the digestive 
yay contained in them will digest 

,000 grains of meat, eggs or similar 
wholesome foods, they will digest the 
food whether the stomach is in working 
order or not, thereby nourishing the body 
and resting the stomach at the sametime, 
and rest and nourishment is nature’s cure 
for any weakness. 

_In persons run down in flesh and appe- 
tite these tablets build up the strength 
and increase flesh, because they digest 
flesh-forming food which the on stom- 
ach cannot do, they increase the flow of 
gastric juice and prevent fermentation, 
acidity and sour watery risings. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets can be 
found at all drug stores at 50 cents per 
package. 





'It includes a naval testing tank, com- 


pressed air plant, hydraulic lahoastony, 
steam and electric plants, and a cold 
storage plant. 


Orlo G. Pepper, a freshman in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, committed suicide 
recently by shooting. Pepper had been 
studying on suicide until he became a 
monomaniac on the subject. 


James B. Colgate of New York has 
given $100,000 to Colgate university, as 
an addition to its endowment fund. The 
university is now making an effort to se- 
cure an equal sum for the erection of a 
new science hall and for other improve- 
ments. 

About ten years ago, Mr. Colgate 
donated $1,000,000 in trust to the univer- 
sity which is named after him. Among 
his other many valuable gifts to it are 
the library building erected in 1890, and 
the president’s house built in 1901. 


WILMINGTON, DEL.—The board of ed- 
ucation is agitated over the question of 
whether the average rank required of 
high school pupils for promotion should 
not be lowered. Untila year ago a pu- 
pil was required to have a per centage of 
seventy-five in every study, but at that 
time it was raised to eighty-five. At the 
recent February examinations over half 
of the pupils failed, and this has caused 
a tremendous commotion among the 
parents, pupils, and teachers. A vigor- 
ous campaign is to be waged to secure 
the lowering of the required standard to 
seventy-five again. 


The high school building at Williams- 
ton, Mich. was burned on Feb. 19. The 
loss was $10,000. 


The Hon. Carroll D. Wright has been 
selected orator at the annual meeting of 
the Harvard Phi Beta Kappa. 


A bill is before the Pennsylvania leg- 
islature which provides that any teacher 
who taught in the public schools for over 
ten years may marry without running the 
risk of being dismissed. 


Six teachers of the Jonesboro, Ind., 
public schools recently resigned because 
the superintendent of schools had been 
deposed by the school board. 


Dr. George B. Halsted, late of the 
University of Texas, has been elected to 
the chair of mathematics at St. John’s 
college, Annapolis, Md. Dr. Halstead is 
a graduate of Princeton and of Johns 
Hopkins university. For eighteen years 
he was connected with the University of 
Texas. He is the author of a number of 
scientific and mathematical works. 


The board of education of Toledo, 
Ohio, is making a campaign against the 
practice of allowing minors to frequent 
pool rooms. , 


The annual report of the University of 
Tennessee shows that the attendance is 
the largest in the history of the institu- 
tion, being 780. There has been a re- 
markable — of the technical and 
agricultural departments, while a depart- 
ment of education has been opened with 
a large attendance. The legislature is 
asked for funds to provide for the needs 
of the institution. 

It needs a large academic hall, with 
lecture rooms and laboratories, and an 
auditorium, a library building, a drill hall 
and armory, more and better dormitories, 
additional buildings and funds for its 
technical, scientific, and agricultural 
courses. This university traces its his- 
tory from Blount college, one of the 
first non-sectarian state colleges in this 
country. It has grown thru various grants 
of the legislature to be a university in 
reality as well as in name. 


PHILADELPHIA.—Prin. Robert Tilden 
Murphy, for thirty-seven years in charge 





of the a Grammar school, Manayunk, 
Philadelphia, was recently tendered a re- 
ception by the graduates of the school 
and presented with a valuable cane as 
a testimonial of the pupils’ regard for 
their old teacher. a Murphy was 
born in Philadelphia in 18388. He became 
principal of the Tacony school in 1861, 
the Landreth school in 1865, and the 
Manayunk school in 1866. 


Dr. Francis H. Sykes, at present con- 
nected with the university extension 
work of Philadelphia, has been elected 
the first director of the extension work 
of Teachers college. Dr. Sykes will enter 
upon his new duties in the autumn and 
will give extension courses in English 
literature, in addition to his administra- 
tive duties. 


The plans have been drawn forthe new 
manual training school in Philadelphia 
and bids will be advertised for at once. 
Two hundred thousand dollars is avail- 
able for the construction of the building 
alone, and it is said that it will be the 

est building devoted to manual'training 


1 
tin the world. An interesting feature of the 


plan will be the establishment of a free 
oo i library in connection with the 
school. 








Steinertone 


UPRIGHT AND 
GRAND... 


» Pianos » 


Represent the Most Musical 
and Modern Results in PIANO 


Manufacturing 





An Action with the absence of 
feeling of the hammer release 


Tonal Power unsurpassed 


Tone Gradations unlimited 





Prices Very Reasonable 





The 
Steinertone- 
Company 


87 and 89 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK 
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FREE 


For 30 days to the read- 
ers of The School Journal 
A Very Handsome 


PARLOR LAMP 


or China Tea Set, or Toilet Set, 
or Clock, or Watch, and many 
other articles too numerous to 
mention, withan order of 20 lbs. of 
our New Crop 60c. Tea, any 
kind, or 20 Ibs. Baking Powder, 
45c. @ Ib., or an assorted order 
Teas and B. P. This advertisement 
MUST accompany order. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


P. O. Box 289. 31-33 Vesey St., New York. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and Iith Street, 


(@gp. Grace Church) NEW YORK 


Oonduacted on Europ Plan st Moderate Rates 


located and most . 

sunliy Soonted. ont eat convenient to amuse. 
access from depots and ferries by Broad- 

way oars direct, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Proprieters. 
Onas. LEIGH, Manager. 







































A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


e OR MAGICAL 
Oriental Cream, pr xAGtal 


Removes Tan, 
Pimples, Frec- 
kles, oth- 
Patches, Rash 
and Skin dis- 
ease 


fles 
No 
er cosmetic 






Purifies as well 
skin. 


es beauti 
will do it. 


am ty,and defies de- 
tection. On its 
virtues it 






th 
ot 






er has—and is so 
harmless we 
taste it to be 
sure it is proper- 
ly made. Accept 
no counterfeit of 


4 L. 
Sayre said to a lady of the haut-ton (a patient): “Ag you 
ladice will use them, I recomm < fp mnenan ican an 
the least harmful of all the Skin pr 
tie will iast six months naing 
RAUD’s foporkk SUB sue 
porfiuous hair without injury to the skin. 

FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 
87 Great Jones Street, New York. 

For sale by, all D: ste and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the United States, Cana ee Europe. 
Also found in New York City at R. H. Macy’s, Wana- 
maker's, and other Fancy Goods Dealers. ‘Beware 
of Base Imitations. $1,000 Reward for arrest and proof 
of any one selling the same. 


Dr.W. J. STEWART 


362 W. 23d St., New York City 





Latest and most progressive methods in 
dentistry. Preservation of original teeth a 
speciaity. Established 1868: Appointments 
by mail or telephone in advance for visitors 


FREE TOUR TO EUROPE 1903 


Clergymen, Teachers, and others will be given 





ears—no oth- | H 





one free ticket to Europe with ali expenses for 
securing party of eight for any of my tours. 
Send for itineraries to 


EDWIN JONES, 462 Putnam Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. | 


Association Dates. 


The Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club will 
meet in Ann Arbor, March 26, 27, and 28, 
a week earlier than first announced. 
The Classical ‘Conference and Michigan 
academy of science are to be in session 
there at the same time. 


For the lecture course in the summer 
school connected with the Michigan State 
Normal schools Pres. G. Stanley Hall, of 
Clark university, has been secured for 
four lectures; Inspector James L. mA 
of Toronto, for two, and Prof. M. V. 
O’Shea, of the University of Wisconsin, 
for two more. 


The French League of Education will 
hold its twenty-third congress, at Tunis, 
on April 12, 13, and 14. The consul-gen- 
eral of the league has invited all mem- 
bers to send him alist of questions which 
they wish to have discussed during the 
congress. 


The Eastern Art Teachers’ Association 
will hold a meeting in Baltimore and 
Washington on April 22, 23, and 24. The 
general topic for discussion will be, ‘‘ Art, 
an Expression of the Child’s Life at School 
and at Home.”’ Prof. Alfred V. Churchill, 
of Teachers college, is the president of 
the association. 


The New Jersey High School Teachers’ 
Association will hold its next meeting in 
Newark, on April 25. The officers of the 
association are: President, W. A. Wetzel, 
of Trenton; secretary, Cornelia E. Mac- 
Mullen, of South Orange; treasurer, A. 
B. Meredith, of Nutley. 


Convention of History Teachers. 


The Historical Association of the Mid- 
dle States and Maryland will hold its first 
annual meeting at Teachers college, New 
York, on March 18 and 14. ‘‘ The Ape 
ratus of the Modern Text-Book,’’ will be 
discussed by Prof. C. M. Andrews, Bryn 
Mawr college; Prof. J. L. Stewart, Le- 
high university; and Eliza R. Butler, 
Horace Mann school, New York. There 
will be a preliminary report of a commit- 
tee composed of Dr. J. J. Sheppard, Dr. 
E. J. Goodwin, —_ Van Sickle, Prin. 
F. S. Edmonds, in. Warren, F. L. 
Thompson, and Prof. Lucy M. Salmon 
on ‘‘ What may reasonably be expected 
of the High School Teacher of History.’’ 
Prof. William M. Sloane will deliver an 
address on ‘‘The Louisiana Purchase as 
the Turning Point in American History.’’ 

‘The Relation of Local History to the 
Study of American History’’ will be dis- 
cussed in various subdivisions. Prof. W. 

. Mace, Syracuse university, will con- 
sider ‘‘The Study of Local Institutions’’ ; 
Dr. E. W. Lyttle, regents’ ‘5 vo in 
history, will present ‘‘Local History in 
the Schools,’’ and Mrs. Robert Abbe will 


ti a tell of the work of the New York History 


club. 

Prof. Julius Sachs is chairman of the 
committee in charge of the meeting and 
Dr. Arthur C. Howland is secretary and 
treasurer. 


Burton Holmes’ Lectures. 


. The Burton aoe a sap which 
ave wn rapidly in popular favor, in 
New Fork will soon begin again. The 
resent series is the direct result of 

uropean wanderings. The subjects of 
the rs lectures to be given are: ‘‘ Por- 
tugal, the Land of Loveliness;’’ ‘‘ Den- 
mark, Thru Hamlet’s vote in a Motor 
Car;’’ ‘‘Sweden, the Capital, the Coun- 
try, and the Canals;’’ ‘‘ Norway I., the 
Great Fjords,’’ and ‘‘Norway II., the 
Land of the Midnight Sun.’’ These lec- 
tures, as heretofore, will be magnificent- 





Best Cough Syrup. 
in time. 


CONSUMPTION 














“Where the Dictionary goes this History 
should go. The two books come nearer mak. 
ing a complete library than any other two 
books in the world.” 

Bishop Joun H. Vincent. 

‘**l am sure it is one of the most valuable 
reference books in existence.”” Joun Fioxe 








Larned’s History 
for Ready Reference 


will satisfactorily answer more questions in 
history than any other ten of the largest and 
most comprehensive Encyclopedic works in 
the world. It is not made over history, the 
‘““dry bones” of Encyclopedic knowledge. 
Every important event or movement in the 
world’s history down to June, 1901, is describ- 
ed in the exact words of the recognized author- 
ities, and from original documents, and the 
exact citation given. The matter is taken 
from over 13,000 volumes. One has thus the 
greatest amount of history, its best literature, 
and its bibliography. 
Write for particulars and sample pages 


THE C. A. NICHOLS CO., 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass, 








REPRESENTATIVES 
are wanted in all the Middle and New England 
States. Intelligent, persistent application will 
certainly bring from $50 to $100.00 per week. 
**Whoever canvasses for ‘History for Ready 
Reference’ is a public benefactor.” 
Rev. D. O. Mears, D.D. 


Pears. 


All sorts of people use it, 























all sorts of stores sell the 
famous English complexion 


soap. Established 1789. 


Sold all over the world. 


The Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company nex’ York 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President 


LEADS THEM ALL 


In Amonnt Paid Policy-holders over 
Five Hundred and Sixty-nine ons of 


In Assets over 
Three Hundred and Fifty-two Millions of Dollase 


In Active Age 
Founded in 1843 Fifty-nine Years ago 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
of New York 


BlacKboard 
Stencils # # 


are the cheapest, handiest, most satisfac- 
tory means of illustration in school. Our 
list comprises over 500 subjects. Send 10 
cents in stamps, and we will send you two 
samples for trial—a map of North America 
and a drawing or language lesson—to- 
gether with catalog contaming complete 
list 


E. L, KELLOGG & CO, 61 E. 9th St., Rew York 


SCHOOL BELLS sua" 


copper and tin only. 
MoSHANE BEL’ FOUNDRY, Baktimore, Md, 
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March 
April May 


There is a best time for doing 
ev —that is, a time when a 
thing can be done to the best ad- 
vantage, most easily and most ef- 
fectively. Now is the best time 
for purifying your blood. Why? 
Because your system is now 
to purify it—you know this by the 

ples and other eruptions that 
ve come on your face and body. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Are the medicines to take—they do 
the work thoroughly and agreeably 
and never fail to do it. 

Hood’s are the medicines you 
have always heard recommended. 
pipers moses Beaty Soypete 

Seaman ar a BAL, Me ys 

Hood’s Sarsaparilia promises te 


eure and keeps the promise. 


} Bor High Schogls, Academies, and Basiness Col- $ 
leges. peliing, Letter Writing, Typewriting, Eng- 
lish Shorthand, Commerciai Law, Arithmetic, 
Bookkeeping, and Business Practice. Used in | 
= prominent schools of every state. Wealso pub- $ 
fish a pocket dictionary, contaiuing 33,000 words. 
Illustrated catalogue free. Address. 


¢ THE PRACTICAL TEXT BOOK COMPARY, 3 
1 483 Euclid Avenue,Cleveland. Ohio. 


ve 








aaa 














California. 


For illustrated folder and full informa- 
tion via all lines, including itinerary cov- 
ering reverse route if desired, address 
W. H. Underwood, G. E. P. A. Michigan 
Central R.R. 299 Main St., Buffalo. 


ly illustrated with colered stereopticon 
views, moving colored panoramas, and 
an unusually fine collection of motion pic- 
tures, all of which are from negatives 
made by Mr. Holmes. Two series, ex- 
actly alike, will be given at Daly’s thea- 
ter on five successive Thursday and Fri- 
day afternoons at three o’clock, begin- 
ning March 5 and 6. 


Miscellany. 


We have given antikamnia tablets a 
fair trial and can certify to their wonder- 
ful power in the relief of pain. n 
agreeable remedy that acts without dis- 
turbing the stomach or heart, and on ac- 
count of the accuracy of dosage, best 
given in five-grain tablets. Two are the 
ordinary adult dose. Druggists generally 


Journal. 


Old Point Comfort, Richmond, and Wash- 
ington. 

Six-Day Tour via Pennsylvania Railroad. 

The first personally-conducted tour to 
Old Point Comfort, Richmond, and Wash- 
ington via the Pennsylvania Railroad for 
the present season will leave New York 
and Philadelphia on Saturday, March 14 

Tickets, includin transportation, 
meals en route in both directions, trans- 
fers of passengers and baggage, hotel 
accommodations at Old Point Comfort, 
Richmond, and Washington, and carriage 
ride about Richmond—in fact, 7 nec- 
essary expense for a period of six days— 
will be sold at rate of $36.00 from New 
York, Brooklyn, and Newark; $34.50 from 
Trenton; $33.00 from Philadelphia, and 
proportionate rates from other stations. 

OLD PoINT COMFORT ONLY. 


Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, 
including luncheon on going wr oné and 
three-fourths days’ board at Chamberlin 
Hotel, and good to return direct by = 
ular trains within six days, will be sold 
in connection with this tour at rate of 
$17.00 from New York; $15.50from Tren- 
ton; $14.50 from Philadelphia, and pro- 
portionate rates from other points. 

For itineraries and full information ap- 

ly to ticket agents: Tourist Agent, 263 
Fifth Avenue, New York; 4Court Sireet, 
Brooklyn; 789 Broad Street, Newark, N. 
J.; or Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General 
Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia. 








Is a dish for the Dainty, 
the Robust, the Dyspep- 
tic, the Hungry,---for all 


appetites and conditions. 

It is the peerless item | 
of a good breakfast---and there is 
no substitute. 





SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


Manufactured only by THE FRANKLIN MILLS CO., Lockport, N.Y. EP 
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A Practical Help in Number Work. 

The number games recently issued by 
The Cincinnati Game Com zo being 
adopted in not only the sc of many 
of the cities, but in the townships of 
county schools as well. 

The following comment was received 
from a Hamilton county, Indiana, teacher, 
and is only one of many similar comments 
received by the publishers: 

“*T foun hese —- _ ie age 
game very interesting grades above 
the — egg the _— work 
requi ay the game very 
beneficial. In ath, Toa rised at 
the rapidity with which the pupils learn 
the combinations and I shall surely give 
them my most hearty endorsement 
continu2 to use them.’’—Bernard N., 
Walker, Washington, Hamilton county, 

nd. 


Life Guards. 

’ The Life Guards are two regiments of 
cavalry ae of the British house- 
hold troops. Trey are gallant soldiers 

and every loyal British heart 1s proud o 

them. Not only the King’s household, 
but yours, ours, everybody’s should have 
its life guards. The need of them is 
especially great when the greatest foes 
of life, diseases, find allies in the very 
elements, as colds, influenza, catarrh, 
the grip and pneumonia do in the stormy 
month of March. The best way that we 
know of to = against these diseases 
is to strengthen the system with Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla—the greatest of all life 
guards. It removes the conditions in 
which these diseases make their most 
successful attack, gives vigor and tone 
to all the vital —_ and functions, and 
imparts a genial warmth to the blood. 
Remember the weaker the system the 
= the exposure to disease. Hood’s 

arsaparilla-‘makes the system strong. 
Tourist Cars to California. 

A double berth in a tourist sleeper, 
Chicago to San Francisco, costs only $6. 
The service via the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul and Union Pacific line is com- 
fortable and satisfactory. 

Thru tourist sleeper to San Franciseo 
leaves Chicago at 10:25 Pp. M. daily. 

Tourist car folder on request. 

W. S. Howell, general Eastern agent, 
381 Broadway, New York city. 

Three-Day Tour to Washington. 


Under the Personally-Conducted System ef 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


The next Pennsylvania Railroad Per- 
sonally-Conducted Tour to Washington 
leaves Thursday, March 5. Rate, cover- 
ing railroad transportation for the round 
trip, hotel accommodations, and transfer 
of passenger and baggage, station to 
hotel in Washington, $14.50 from New 
York, $13.00 from Trenton, and $11.50 
from Philadelphia. These rates cover 
accommodations for two days at the Ar- 
lington, Normandie, Riggs, Ebbitt, Shore- 
ham, Cochran, Gordon, Barton, or Ham- 
ilton Hotels. For accommodations, at 
Regent, Metropolitan, National, or Colo- 
nial Hotels, $2.50 less. Special side trip 
to Mt. Vernon. 

All tickets good for ten days, with 
special hotel rates after expiration of ho- 
tel coupons. 

For itineraries and full information a 
ply to ticket agents; Tourist Agent, ¢ 

ifth avenue, New York; 4 Court street, 
Brooklyn, 789 Broad street, Newark, N. 
J.; or address George W. Boyd, Assis- 
tant General Passenger Agent, Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia. 

Rest and Health for Mother and Child. 

Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SyRuUP has been 


for OVER FIFTY YE. 
one for { C 


dispense them.—Massachusetts Medical | Ind 


§ e 

COLIC 
. ~old by Druggistsin every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for “ Mrs. Winslow's Soothing 
Hb: and take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle. 

A Sure 
relief for 


RIDER'S PASTIILES, sist =: Asthma, 
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